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Editorial 





The Card-Shuffling Method of Graduate 
Education 


As our scene opens, John Jones, graduate student, is wait- 
ing nervously outside of the office of Professor Smith, his 
thesis chairman. He is worried because he has not yet been 
able to decide on a topic for his Ph.D. thesis. 

When John finally enters the professor’s office, we see that 
he really had no reason to worry. The professor immediately 


_ puts him at his ease. He assures him that many students have 


come to him in a similar plight. He reaches into a filing cabinet 


and pulls out a deck of cards (IBM). 


Now we happen to have these cards left over from a 
study we have just completed. They are as good as new. 
We have the research report written, but there is a good 
deal of data on the cards which we have not yet got 
‘round to analyze. For example, you might want to check 


the items concerning the respondent’s religious beliefs 


against those relating to his perception of the foreman 
ind other authority figures. Parcott Talsons and Merton 
Roberts have stated hypotheses on this matter that seem 
to be conflicting. Your study might serve to clarify the 


situation 


John Jones accepts the cards. He cuts them, shuffles them, 
ind deals them out, in various ways—all with the assistance 
| 


of machines. 


Some months later we find John Jones does indeed have 


his thesis. Professor Smith gets an additional body of data 
analyzed, and an article or two can be expected to appear in 
‘ academic journals. Is everybody happy? 

Not your editor! If this card-shuffing method of graduate 


¥ 


education is becoming more prevalent—as we believe it is 


then we view the situation with alarm. 
Students 


acculturate d 


f anthropology apparently have not yet been 
to the ways of modern research technology, but 
the case of John Jones (although described from our imagina- 
tion) seems only a slight caricature of real life as it is to be 
observed in some sociology and psychology departments. 


How do 


we explain the growing popularity of the card- 
shuffling method of graduate education? For our answers, we 
have to look at both Professor Smith and student Jones. 
Professor Smith has a reputation as an able researcher. 
This brings him in money for research grants. This, in turn, 
enables him to come into possession of a number of decks of 
cards. Such is the nature of survey research that additional 
items can be added to a questionnaire at very little additional 
cost. Thus Professor Smith always finds himself moving on 
to a new deck before he and his staff have fully analyzed all 
of the potentially interesting data on the previous deck of 


} . . 
cards, By turning Jones loose on a deck of cards, Smith can 
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assure the production of additional findings at minimum cost 
of time and effort on the part of Smith. 

Student Jones may become involved in card shuffling for 
one of two reasons. 

It may be that Jones just has no idea of what he wants to 
study. It would certainly be a shame to withhold a Ph.D. from 
a student just because he has no ideas. 

On the other hand, maybe Jones does have some ideas of 
his own, but he does not have any money. Even if he has a 
fellowship which covers him (and family?) reasonably well 
when he is on campus and going to classes, there are few 
fellowships indeed which provide the students with expense 
money to cover field activities or data processing. By accepting 
Smith’s deck of cards, Jones avoids all of his field expenses 
and, more than likely, Professor Smith’s budget can cover 
this new data processing expense. 

Once upon a time, it was assumed that the production of 
a|Ph.D. thesis should involve the student in every step of 
the research process: research design, field exploration or 
questionnaire pre-test, administration of questionnaire or field 
interviewing and observation, analysis, and finally research 
report. 

We do not claim that a man who writes his thesis by the 
card-shufHing method will never amount to anything. We 
know several individuals whose Ph.D. research projects began 
when a professor presented them with a deck of cards, and 
yet they have gone on to do reputable and independent work. 
Nevertheless, it seems hard to defend the card-shuffling 
method as a good approach to graduate education. 

What can be done? 

Some professors we 
their projects, through all stages of their development—even 
when, at times, this slows down the project. While the central 
responsibility for designing the project must rest with the 
project director, students can be encouraged and even required 
ta carve out their own areas of individual investigation within 


know involve graduate students in 


a|larger project framework. They can then carry on a 
significant portion of the field interviews themselves and 
participate actively in the analysis process. This approach 
seems to be a feasible way of combining the values of ap- 
prenticeship under a skilled master with the values of inde 
pendent investigation. 

But what of the student who wants to pursue ideas that 
cannot be included within the framework of the professor’s 
project ? Independent spirits must always be expected to make 
some sacrifices in going their own ways, but, if university 
departments will seek the money and, if foundations or gov- 
ernment will favor new types of fund requests, perhaps some 
of these independent students can receive small grants to cover 
field and data processing expenses. 

We don’t claim to have presented all aspects of a complex 
problem—let alone a satisfactory solution. We invite others 
concerned with graduate education to express their views here. 
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“Ethnic Relations and the Marginal Man in Canada”: t vi 


A Comment od 


Asen Balikei * os 


Professor Dunning, in his recent article! has presented a 
stimulating conceptualization of the power structure of north 
ern communities. 

Professor Dunning 


of the 


Most of the evidence presented by 


comes from the sub-arctic area, mainly the territory 


bush Indians. An attempt at a generalization for the whole 


: 4 
of the North is made. It will be interesting to see whether his 
analysis fits what is known of the contemporary power struc 
North. Professor 


ture of the Eskimo communities furthe1 


Dunning writes: 


Chis indigenous leadership waned in the face of the 


growing prestige and power of the external non-ethn 


leader. 


further and considers the ethnic 


The 


group as 


author goes one step 


“undifferentiated” within the larger frame of a 


caste-type society. It is not clear whether this undifferentiation 


refers to the lack of cultural or 


“a 5 
group diversities, or to al 


oft power! and prestige in native society 
We hold the opinion that the activities of the intrusive agents 


amorphic character 


were far from producing a levelling in the prestige and power 
structure of the ethnic group; on the contrary, new forms of 
prestige and power emerged. (The facts presented here were 
us at Great Whale River, 1957; 
Bay, 1959.) 


observed by Povunegnituk, 


1958; and Pelly 


from below, at the level 


he way 


If we consider the ethnic society 
of Eskimo-Eskimo interactions, examining t an ethnic 
still find that 
a small number of hunter-trappers enjoy considerable pres 


person considers his neighbors, we inevitably 


tige. These are usually elderly men who have a detailed 
knowledge of the resources of the area and a past record of 
excellence in the various subsistence activities. Usually they 
have established their trap lines themselves. Their tents 


are both the toposraphical center and the catherine int 
al oth the topographical center and the gathering poin 


of a large number of kinsmen. Their advice is sought when 


new location for the camp has to be found; younger trap 


pers inform them about their movements. They have more 


than prestige, however; they have power. Sometimes they 


own large whaleboats. Despite the several have 


contributed funds for the purchase of the vessels, the “head- 


man” controls the use of the boat and thus is in a position 


to make decisions about future collective hunts. Granted 


that such “headmen”’ hold their prestige and power following 
the economic and technological changes brought by the intru- 


sive agent, the trader, they, however, do not receive their 


* Mr. Balikci is on the staff of the Ethnology Section of the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada in Ottawa. Gratitude must be expressed 
to Dr. T. F. S. McFeat, W. Taylor, and E. Arima for discussions and 
comments. 


1. R. W. Dunning, “Ethnic Relations and the Marginal Man in 
Canada,” Human Organization, XVIII, No. 3 (Fall, 1959). 





eminent position directly from the trader, because, presumably 
the trader likes them or because he gives them larger credit: 
they are “headmen” essentially because they are good trap. 


pers, and this factor determines the volume of their credit |.) 
at the post. It is interesting to note that, in some recent situa- \f 
tions of intense culture contact, where ample opportunities ....) 
for wage employment are made available to the Eskimos, r 


these “headmen” are among the first to seize the opportunity 

to increase and regularize their income by accepting salaried »_,) 

work, an attitude which is imitated by their kinsmen. Here 

again, the “headmen” of the trapping period act as leaders.’ 1 
Two additional categories of Eskimos hold positions of 

prestige and power: the trader’s Eskimo helper and the 

Eskimo catechist. In some communities, the functions of the 


Eskimo helper are numerous and important: he assists the vn 
trader in the store and in various household tasks, pilots the ‘ 
Company’s local boat, does some travelling in the winter) ..., 
between posts, and, most important, advises the trader on i 
native affairs. He may successfully influence the trader it 0 
relation to wage labour for the Eskimos and the amount of ayy 
credit to be given to the trappers. Thus the native helper some The 


times is feared and overtly respected by both Eskimos and 
trader. His power tends to increase in communities where 





there is a high turnover of traders who do not have the time t 


nave 
acquaint themselves intimately with the ethnic society. (Re aa 
cently some native interpreters have attained a similar posi- 3 
tion.) The helper’s authority is like the extension within the ‘ 
ethnic group of the trader’s power. mi 

The Anglican catechists often enjoy some prestige result n 


ing from their leading role as preachers during the Sunday 








religious offices in the tents. When a “headman’’ is also a 
catechist, his prestige grows accordingly. In one case, a pjno 
native preacher was responsible for spreading a set of mes- intr, 
sianic beliefs, and his moral authority, more restricted to ¢ { 
religious and moral matters, extended over several com-  ceye 
munities. nyt 
Thus, seen from below, contemporary Eskimo societies (Cap 


are far from being undifferentiated in terms of power struc- init 


ture, 





Eskimos perceive the local Euro-Canadian society as com- plan 
posed of individuals with power, certainly with much more I 
power than any of their “headmen.” White men are con-< desc 
sidered “bosses” to whose orders Eskimos have to submit Can 
overtly. The’ Eskimos realize, however, that some intrusive cha 
agents in some matters have more power than others: a dis) ™su 
tinction is made between angaruka (trader) and angarukajuk 7 
(small trader or the store clerk.) In one locale, in a situation ae 


of intense cultural contact, the Eskimos described the Euros, I 


Canadians working there as “only bosses on top of each other. 
Following Professor G. Gurvitch’s dialectical distinction / Amo 
No. | 





hin the 13 mn ‘ j 
lin Eskimos. The whole problem becomes increasingly 
everal perspectives are adopted, if a time dimen 








bia d, and a distinction between high-status power 
Sunday ” position and leadership is established. Considering this last 
also ifferen vhich is not clearly evident in Professor Dun 
Sa ning’s paper, it should be added that the behavior of some 
ft mes: intrusive agents is remarkably passive and largely limited 
ted tormalized relations with the Eskimos. In one locale, 
| com- several trappers described the trader thus, “He doesn’t say 
thing, he doesn’t do much.” In other areas, a Euro 
ocieti€és. Canadian behaved as a true leader and even organization 
struc lator; his knowledge of the language and native ways 
bled him successfully to behave as a permissive community 
s com lanner.4 
1 more In the ond section of his paper, Professor Dunning 
e con-« describes numerous cases of high-status role-playing by Euro- 
submit Canadian agents. Emphasis is placed on the authoritarian 
trusive' behavior of the intrusive agents as exemplified in cases of 
a dis) misuses of function. An attempt at generalization is made. 
ukajuk =——_— 
‘uation 2 Georges Gurvitch, “Hyper-Empirisme Dialectique,” Cahiers In 
; ternationaux de Sociologie, XV (1953). 
me: *3. I am indebted to Dr. T. F. S. McFeat for this distinction. 
rn +, Asen Balikci, “Two Attempts at Community Organization 
inction / Among the Eastern Hudson Bay Eskimos,” Anthropologica, N.S., 


No. 1 (1959) 
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te 
i “réciprocité de perspectives,”2 we can reserve our point One comment may be presented here. It should be noted that 
view | consider what image the Euro-Canadians have Professor Dunning’s paper does not show a full picture of the 
he power structure of native society. Euro-Canadians who _ inter-ethnic relations. His approach is selective; he describes 
k the native language and who have resided in the com- mostly cases of superordinate authoritarian attitudes which 
iity for some time, easily distinguish between ‘“headman” inspire his conceptualization of the total communities as caste- 
1 ordi trapper. They are intimately aware of the ex- type societies. The procedure adopted roughly corresponds 
of hority and prestige of each “headman,” to whom _ to an analysis of husband-wife relations after a case of wife- 
preferential treatment in their personal inter- beating only has been described. A more comprehensive des- 
tions ometimes in their symbiotic relations (larger cription of the most significant inter-ethnic relations would 
umably lit.) ‘Phe Euro-Canadians who pay short visits to the doubtless have produced a different and less contrasted 
credit nmunity (e.g., visiting Royal Canadian Mounted Police analysis. 
'd trap- nstable) consider native society as an aggregate of largely For analytical purposes, inter-ethnic relations can be 
: credit ndift ted individuals. grouped into types; Professor Honigmann, studying the inter 
it stun Most Euro-Canadians are explicit about the inferior cul- cultural relations at Great Whale River distinguishes sym 
ee | and social position of the Eskimos. biotic interactions and relations determined more by friend- 
skimos The power distribution among Euro-Canadians reveals a_ liness than symbiotic dependence.» Generally, inter-ethnic 
ae ture. Clearly defined superordinate-subordinate relations in the North seem to have three aspects: a) a sym- 
salaried > ).4°0 few: trader-store clerk, missionary-missionary biotic side, tied to the official functions of the Euro-Canadian 
Prise Iper. Among the various intrusive agents, no hierarchical agents (trading, missionizing, teaching, enforcing the law; 
ag exists, coordinated action is very difficult, and inter- b) a cultural and group aspect implicit in the interactions of 
aOR - lividual tensions numerous. Again, however, for the Eski- two or more different cultural groups; and c) a personal as- 
nd the s, the » white men who are more powerful than others. pect reflecting individual idiosyncrasies. Thus, the inter-ethnic 
5 OF the individuals who have a certain control over the relations can be placed, for the purpose of analysis, along a 
nia - nomic activities of the Eskimos—the trader during the continuum from the symbiotic to the personal interaction, a 
rots Te trapping phase, the administrator who acts as employment simple sales transaction for cash in the local store at the one 
Winter» sent and relief distributor in the recent period of intense end and, at the other, a friendly conversation between an 
der on culture contact in some areas. ethnic person and the missionary, with cups of tea in their 
ader it Our picture of the power structure of the northern com- hands. The cultural aspect of these relations is apparent in 
UAT Of ities is thus slightly different from Professor Dunning’s. the global stereotyped judgments made by the members of 
| Pee. 30 cultural and social position of the Euro- one group concerning the other: “Eskimos are dirty and just 
gees ana li n the global local society is easily discernible and like animals” or “the white men are all stingy.” 
eos mitted both groups. However, certain intrusive agents If a systematic description of most significant inter-ethnic 
ve © have m power than others in relation to native society, relations is attempted over a prolonged period, it will be 
ie (Re nd the latter is far from being undifferentiated—even the found that the cases of misuse of function are, after all, 
T Post white men have to reckon with the authority and prestige not so numerous and that obnoxious high-status role-playing 


not too frequent. This certainly does not mean that Euro- 
Canadians do not hold superior-status positions. It means, 
simply, that there is more than misuses of function and high- 
status role-playing between the superior-status holders and 
the subordinate ethnic group. One can question the validity 
of the power structure of a northern 
only partial evidence. Furthermore, 
remarkably permissive leaders in the 
observed, together with 
democratic 


of a conceptualization 
community based on 
there are examples of 
North. In three locales we have 
some high-status role-playing, the 
intrusive agents; a trader refused to proceed with any matter 
which would arouse even the slightest resentment among the 
Eskimos; an administrator took pains in explaining to the 
Eskimos that he was not a boss and had no orders to give 
them, he always patiently waited for the Eskimo himself to 
produce a decision; a missionary, after twenty-five years of 
residence among an Eskimo group, systematically refused 
directly to influence in any way the social life of his parish- 
ioners. It is our opinion that a picture of the power structure 
and inter-ethnic relations of the northern communities is 
never entirely black; there are also some grey and even white 


shades. 


activities of 


5. John J. Honigmann, Intercultural Relations at Great Whale 
River,” American Anthropologist, LIV, No. 4 (1952). 
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Conflict and the Emergence of Norms is 
The “Springdale” Case 


William M. Evan * 








ISSIO] t the sSpringd ile Case initiated by the worker to his subjects and of the staff to the trainees.! How 
edito Human Organization (Vol. XVII, No. 2, Summer, ever, clearly lacking were norms regulating relationships (, 
95§ romises to contribute to a clarification of significant among staff members themselves—quite apart from their rel 
ethical questions confronting the social scientist in the course tionships with their trainees—and a judicial machinery for .n 
his field research. This controversy also points up a sig- the handling of conflicts arising from differing interpretation 4 
nl int sociolog phenomenon, namely, the norm-creatin¢ of the provisions of the code of ethics. No 
f ) In the following comments, I shall not Insofar as the code of ethics in question did not cover yy} 
ye concer! with the merits of the arguments of the respective certain contingencies, it probably presupposed that conflict ‘i 
I t Rather, I wish to use th would be resolved with the help of informal understandings | con 
( r S for discussing an important and norms derived from other institutional contexts, e.¢ 
se 9 ¢ legal, religious, or otherwise. This presupposition is no pre 
Professional codes of ethics are traditionally thought of as ventive against the use of other means for settling disputes | 
safecuarding the interests of clients in their relations with such as the exercise of power, i.e., illegitimate authority, 01 
fessionals. The lav client who is i position of total of personal influence. As it happened, the principal parti 
depende1 on the expertise. as well as on the integrity and to the “Springdale” case, after a prolonged exchange of 
rustworthiness, of the professional is protected by codes of Views, engaged in actions and decisions which were apparent! 
thics against unscrupulous and exploitative behavior of the interpreted by both parties as unwarranted and unilateral 1 
deviant professional. Codes of ethics. however. also include character. In short, in the absence of relevant norms, explicit 
sions governing the relations between fellow-profession- ot implicit, for the handling of controversy in a particular 2 
In the established professions, such as law and medicine, institutional context, and an adjudicating mechanism for ; q 
‘nts practices committees of the American Bar Association Tresolving conflicting interpretations of norms, the resolutior ee 
nd the American Medical Association act as quasi-judicial of a conflict either does not occur or else one or both parties » Pre 
rgans to adjudicate disputes. While the existence of such Tesort to power or personal influence. 


des of ethics does not guarantee that justice is done. conflicts In general, a relatively normless situation produces socially 
‘rought to the attention of the ethical practices committees uncoordinated behavior entailing conflict or anomie. Suc! 

resolved in accordance with established norms. In other behavior tends to generate an awareness on the part of the 
hics, and their implementing judicial com conflicting parties o1 on the part of bystanders of the desi 
mittees. assure that when a controversy arises it is handled 20lity of transforming what is essentially a “power or, 
with the aid of existing norms rather than by means of powe “influence” relationship into a “normative” relationship. This 
or personal influence. They thus tend to avoid unilateral action ‘|S Particularly true of those kinds of relationships among 


parties that are not sporadic but are sustained in character. 


Dy either or Doth of the parties to a conflict. ‘ , . . ot 
eee 1.) , An outstanding example of a sustained relationship be 
in the “Springdale case there was some provision for the a . ¢ 

: = , tween two parties in which there are pressures to transforn 

resolution ot conflicts, as evidenced by the existence of a code “ ” . oi. ae “ + 99 . 6 2. 

anne aya 3 , a “power” relationship into a “‘normative’”’ relationship is one 
ot professional ethics governing the relationships of the field : 


—— ] 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Freedom and Responsibility in Research 
William M. Evan is with the Bell Telephone Laboratories in A Comment,” Human Organization, XVII], No. 2 (Summer, 1959 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 50-52 








ania a 
volving labor and management. In the past several decades, 
jor-management relations in many cases have undergone 
s very transformation: from the exercise of power by eithe1 

oth parties, often involving the use of violence, to the 
tablishment of legaily controlled actions through the instru 
ntality of a collective bargaining agreement.? 

The “Springdale” case is particularly instructive as regards 
relation between conflict and the growth of new norms. 
Soth parties to the conflict are presumably aware of the fact 
the conflict was not resolved in a mutually satisfactory 
yay. Although it is now impossible to undo some of the 
eived unilateral actions of both parties and also difficult 
undo some of their effects, it is likely that should the 
adale” study continue, the code of ethics would be 

lified to prevent the recurrence of such conflict. 
One direction the modification of the code of ethics might 
to provide for an established procedure for adjusting 
5 putes. A model for such a procedure is provided by the 
, | doctrine of “procedural due process.”” This constitutional 


rine safeguards the rights of citizens to a fair and im 
hearing when involved in a dispute with the stat 
Whether such a revision of the code of ethics for the “Spring 
study will, in fact, be made, time alone will tell. It is 
Hor eworthy howeve th it one la oe research project ilso it 
HONSHy] Cornell University, the ‘‘Social Psychiatry Project’’ directed 
os \lexander Leighton, has already moved in this direction, 
ee irently stimulated by the “Springdale’’ case. 
ret I 





(Vol. XVIII, 


scent issue of Human Organization 





inter, 1959-60), a set of principles is presented 
) 0 ] oy rc 
; cludes one on due process, namely, the right of a staff 
confi mbe1 to appeal the decision of the research director in an 
1 id Ip ntrove n\ oly Ing a public ition decision 
e 
no p If any staff member cannot acce pt the decision of the 
i ont Program Director regarding the proposed publication of 
lisputes 
iven work, he has the right of ap pe al to certain Uni 
) ify ( , 
ersity authorities upon whose recommendations the final 
partie . e > J 
: lecision regarding authorization to publish will be based. 
inge of , ae 
Che University authorities referred to above are: (1 
yaren 


Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
ind (2) Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, Cornell 








Benjamin M. Selekman, Sylvia K. Selekman, Stephen H. Fulle: 
sm _ ft blems in Labor Relations, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
14:,, ork, 1958, pp. 2ff; William M. Evan, “Power Bargaining and 
sOLUTH Law: A Preliminary Analysis of Labor Arbitration Cases 7 
pal Problems, VII, No. 1 (Summer, 1959), 4-15. 
Cf. William M. Evan, “ ‘Organization Man’ and Due Process 
social] tf Law 1merican Sociological Review (in press Due Proce 
q Law in Formal Organizations forthcoming 
ou 
ot ft 
¢ des 
er” ( 
among 
ter. 


hip be 
nsforn 


» 1S ONE 


esearcl 
1959 
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University Medical College. The procedure for such an 
ippeal will be as follows: if the Director and the staff 
member cannot reach a mutually satisfactory agreement 
upon the advisability of publishing any given work, then 
the staff member may request that the matter be referred 
to the chairman of these two departments. He shall then 
have full opportunity to explain his viewpoint and the 
Director will then abide by the joint decision of the two 
chairmen. 

If one or both chairmen disapprove publication of the 
work as emanating from the Program, the staff member 
is still free to seek publication for it provided that in the 
published document he specifically notes that he is dis 
himself completely from the Program and the 
University as regards the contents and implications of the 
worl 


sociating 


and provided further, that he does not make use 
of dat iw hich the Director feels would violate the confi 


dences which the community had been assured would be 


protec ted. 


} 


that the “Springd ile’? case has 


‘Thus, we see ilready yene 


rated a new norm governing relations among a group of 


yrofessionals 
| he “Spring la ’ case illust1 ites a proposition, idumbrated 
vetween conflict and the emergence 


According to Coser, 


: : 
»y Simmel, on the relation 


f norms: Simmel : 


] 1 1 
implies that in the 


of conflict, rules are 


created and old rules modified. By bringing 


COUTSe new 





tinuously 


about new situations, which are partly or totally unde- 


fined by rules and norms, conflict acts as a stimulus for 


the establishment of new rules and norms.* 


Chis, to be sure, 1S a crude generalization in that it leaves 


open the question of what types of conflicts in what types of 


institutional con 


exts eventuate in what types of norms. Con 


Hict evidently is a necessary but not a sufficient condition fo 


the emergence of norms. An empirical analysis of a variety 


f conflict situations, whether of a traditional legal characte 


that is, pertaining to the legislative, executive, judicial, o1 
idministrative processes of “public legal systems”—or whethe1 


of a nontraditional character—e.g., those occurring in “private 


such as universities, industrial organizations, 


legal systems,” 


ind profession il associations—would result in a specification 


of the conditions under which the hypothesized relation 


yvetTween conflict ind the emergence of new norms 1s valid. 


4 Lewis Coser, The Functions of § al Conflict, The Free Press 


Illinois, 1956, p. 124 


5 Cf. William M. Evan 


forthcoming 


Giencoe 


Public and Private Legal Svstems 
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Interpersonal Relations in Peasant Society el 








George M. Foster * 


In 1926-1927, Redfield studied the small Mexican town 





of Tepoztlan, about fifty miles south of Mexico City. At that 
time, he thought of the community as “folk”; today we would 
use the term “peasant” to characterize it. Redfield (as para- 


phrased by Lewis) found Tepoztlan to be: 


relatively homogeneous, isolated, smoothly func 
tioning and well-integrated society made up of a con 
nted and well adjusted people. 











; a ove : 
Lewis disagreed with this analysis: 
His picture of the village has a Rousseauan quality whicl 
| ae a 1 ae FR 
glosses lightly over evidences of violence, disruption, 
eo j 7 MAnAt “TL tae rh 
crue disease, suffering, and maladjustment. Throug] 
out his study we find an emphasis upon the cooperative 
a aa ee : 
and unifying factors in Tepoztecan society as summarized 
by Lewis.? 


Fifteen years later, Lewis studied the same village. His 
findings: 
ism of 7] epozte 


can institutions and character, the lack of cooperation, the 


} 1 


tensions between villages within the municipio, the 
. 1 
| 


schisms wi 





and the pervading quality of 


fear, envy, and distrust in interpersonal relations.° 
Gossip is unrelenting and harsh in Tepoztlan. . . . Facts 


é : od 
ly or maliciously distorted. 


about people are unconscious 

Relatives and neighbors are quick to believe the 
worst, and motives are always under question. . . . Suc- 
cessful persons are popular targets of criticism, envy, and 


malicious gossip. 


Both characterizations, as pointed out, are in Lewis’ words, 
but Redfield accepts them as fairly representing the effects 
of the two books. 


The two accounts of the same community do give these 


: ee : — aes 

contrasting impressions: the one of harmony and a good 

* George Foster is in the Department of Anthropology at the Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. This paper was read at 
the Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in Mexico City, December 30, 1959 


1. Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan: A Mexican Village, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1930. 


Oscar Lewis, Life in A Mexican Village; Tepoztlan Re-Studied, 


> 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl., 1951, pp. 428-429 
3. Ibid., p. 428. 
4. Ibid., p. 294. 


“ 
\ - 

life; the other of a life burdened with suffering and torn 

with dissension and corroding passion.° 

Both men agree that the difference is explained by their 
character and approach rather than by changes in the village ® 
during the years between the studies. Writes Redfield: he 

» fi 

The hidden question behind my book is “What do these 

people enjoy?” The hidden question behind Dr. Lewis’ 

book is “What do these people suffer from ?’’® 
Yet the matter should not be so simply dismissed; the per 
sonalities of ethnographers are not always so well known t 
their readers that allowances can be made for a large sub-; 


jective element in interpretation. Regardless of where pe 
ethnographers find joy and sorrow in life, it should be possible ¢j 





for them to agree upon, and describe with some degree of 


objectivity, the quality of interpersonal relations found ina mm 
community. Further, the nature and quality of interpersonal 
relations should be recognized as an important diagnostic . py 
criterion in the definition of societal types, a functional reflec- pr 
tion of certain structural characteristics of a community. or 


Here I propose to consider the rather uniform nature of 
interpersonal relations which seem to me to characterize {, 
peasant societies in many parts of the world, and to indicate. 
some of the factors which are associated with this type. : 

First, however, it is necessary to define the term “‘peasant.” 
Some authorities believe all subsistence farmers should be s V 
considered. Firth’s position reflects this point of view: 


The term peasant has primarily an economic referent. ar 
By a peasant economy one means a system of small-scale m 
producers, with a simple technology and equipment, often th 
relying primarily for their subsistence on what they 3 
themselves produce. The primary means of livelihood of ‘ 


the peasant is cultivation of the soil.’ 


This definition is attractive for its simplicity and consequent 
wide application; this is, however, its chief weakness. Too , 
many types of societies are embraced to make it very useful 4, 


in defining a unit of study. Kroeber’s classic definition of j9 
peasants seems to me to be most useful: rural peoples living Cl 


in relation to market towns. ll 
rr c ° . 9 
They form a class segment of a larger population which Me 

13, 

5. Robert Redfield, The Little Community, University of Chicago _ 

Press, Chicago, IIl., 1955, p. 134. e : 

st 

6. Ibid., p. 136. ne 


7. Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organization (2nd ed.), Lon: } he 
don, 1956, p. 87. ge 





d torn 


} } 


yy their 


> villag 


) these 
Lewis’ 


the per 
nown t 
rge su 
where 
possi] 
egree of 
ind in 
persona 
agnostic 
il reflec- 
‘ity. 
ature of 
racterize 
indicate 
easant.”” 
Id be si 


erent. 
-scale 
often 

they 
od of 


\sequent 
ss. Tot 
y useful 
ition of 
s living 


which 


Chicage 


d.), Lon: 
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usually contains also urban centers. . . . They constitute ) 


part-societies with part cultures.® 
| was, of describing what is now commonly called 
peasant ( teens when, in 1953, I asked the question, ‘““What is 
Folk Culture?” Here I stressed the symbiotic spatial-temporal 
relationship of f the folk (read peasant) community to: 


course, 


. the more complex component, which is formed by the 
upper classes of the pre-industrial urban center. 


I questioned the applicability of the folk-urban continuum 
cieties, since_village and town: 


cept to understand such so 





. are both integral parts of the definition of a certain 
socio-culturat unit in which the pre-industrial 

foc: il point. Far from threatening the folk 
fie asant| society, this type of urban unit is a precondi- 
its existence.9 


type of 
‘ity 1s 


tion for 


Redfield’s last descriptions are in much the same vein. He 


finds peasants to be: 


civilizations, rural people who 
nd cultivate their land for subsistence and 

a traditional way of life and who look to and 
re influenced by gentry or townspeople whose way of 
e theirs but in a more civilized form.!° 


rural people in old 


life is lik 


He correctly pull of the market!! and that 
peasant culture requires continual outside nourishment, par- 
ticularly on the intellectual, and moral planes.!2 
In this paper, therefore, ]_am not discussing simple com- 
munities of small-scale subsistence. producers, wherever they 
may be found, but communities that represent the rural ex- 
pression of a rge, class-structured, economically complex, 
ii l civ civilizations, 11 in which trade and < commerce, and 
craft specialization are well developed, in which money is 
commonly used, and in which market disposition is the goal 
for a part of the producer's efiorts, Ihe city is the-principal 


and the prestige motivation brings 


recognizes the 


religious, 





re- industri 


innovation, 
the country. 

In addition to pre-industrial Europe, and especially the 
Mediterranean area, I find peasants in the village communities 
of the Near East, of India and southeast Asia,!> of China, 
and of Japan of a hundred years ago. Emergent peasant com- 
munities probably existed in parts of Middle America b before 


source Ol 


novelty _to 


thé conquest ; whatever their historical ‘roots, a large propor- 





tion of villages of _contemporary Latin America must be 


thought of as peasant. About Negro Africa, T cannot decide. 





ee Ve 


9 


Harcourt, 1948, p. 284. 


Anthro- 


Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 
M. Foster, “What Is Folk Culture?” 
(1953), 163. 

Peasant Society and 
1956. 


George 4merican 


pologist, LV 
Culture, 


10. Robert Redfield, University of 


Chicago Press, Chicago, III., 
11, Jbid., pp. 45-46. 
12. Ibid., p. 68. 


13, As a consequence of comments from the floor following the read- 
ing of the paper, and from subsequent discussions with a number of 
people, including my colleague Clifford Geertz, I see that the south- 
east Asian peasant community, as found in such countries as Indo- 
nesia and Thailand, may be sufficiently different from the peasants 
here described as to limit in those areas the validity of some of the 
generalizations that follow. 


Interpersonal Relations in Peasant Societies 


Now let us turn to descriptions of interpersonal relations 
It is surprising how frequently no clear 
picture emerges from published accounts, but in those cases 
in which the there is remarkable unanimity 
of opinion. This opinion is more nearly congruent with Lewis’ 
description of Tepoztlan than with that of Redfield. Many 
of the qualities described for Tepoztlan are found in Tzint- 


in peasant societies. 


data are good, 


zuntzan, and it is my impression that most anthropologists 
working in Mexico have come to similar conclusions. It may 
even be argued that Redfield supports this position. Chan 
Kom, effectively out of a market area, is hardly a peasant 
community. On the other hand, Dzitas, called a “town” by 
Redfield in The Folk Culture of Yucatan, seems very similar 
to what has been called in other parts of the world. 
Its size—1200—is and it is notable that 
two-thirds of its inhabitants farm. In addition, there are off- 
cials, trades people, and artisans. Here Redfield was impressed 
with the: 


“peasant” 
typically peasant, 


. feeling of personal insecurity. ... Men raise questions 
as to the importance or the worth of making offerings in 
the milpa or ask the outsider to pass judgment on the 
conduct of their Protestant neighbors. The older genera- 
tion frequently lament the changes that have occurred in 
their lives and criticize their neighbors and their children 
for their impiety and mannerlessness. There are relatively 
more open quarrels and disputes; vituperation, abuse, and 
even in public in Dzitas not uncom- 


monly. 


Vv iole nce 
14 


occur 


Redfield attributes this character to the fact that Dzitas “‘is 
° nis" ° a. 
in transition from ¢ one type of society This is, 
of course, the obvious conclusion if the F folk-urban continuum 


is to provide the framework for an analysis of peasants in 


to another. 


relation to the world, but I think it is not sufficient to explain 
the whole picture, Dzitas appears to be a peasant community, 
somewhat modified by a railroad, but probably not funda- 


mentally changed at the time Redfield worked in Yucatan. 


Octavio Romano, in an unpublished manuscript, describes 


Mexican peasants migrated to south Texas: 


Perhaps the most basic premise in social relations is that 
the world externat tothe bitaterat extended family is 
looked u “upon as one of brittleness in interpersonal rela- 
tions, of fickleness and undependability. It is a social 
world in which the universe acts upon the individual, 
the individual minimally affecting that universe. The 
/ intentions of people outside the family are suspect, and 
\_often a stranger is judged guilty until proven innocent.!® 
cause neighbors to 


It is believed that any visible success will c 


downfall. 
Simmons 
Cafiete valley on the south coast of Peru: 


seek one’s 


gives a similar picture in Lunahuana, in the 


14. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1941, p. 151. 


15. Ibid., p. 154. 


of Yucatan, University of 


16. Octavio Romano, “Values, Status and Donship in a Mexican 
American Village,” unpublished Mss., 1959. 
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a 
Lunahuanenos are disposed to view people as potentially ... You should not trust me either. How can you know 
o nd their most characteristic reaction, even t what is really in my heart ?”’2° 
; 7 . oF hare oe Snee 
Se cena  r n eRe dre Indians, too, find similar qualities in village life in thei: 
Seeemactcy Seo Sy Ee wnahuan: ountry. Du describing a village in the state of Hyderabad 
S 7‘ 0 ) n rrou \ es th 
In their interpersonal relations the people are hypercriti 
ot Ita n neasant life will not | and very sensitive... [they do not easily let vO al 
te oa : naib. MElisadin an a ilacs Stee od opportunity of commenting on and criticizing their neigh 
worl of ‘] lis rh rs Cal yr] n Heal dwel] ors, the relation re never very smooth ind certain 
. ‘common to suspect other’s motives: and not 
S nen ( n 11s ne > ‘ 
re ( ( lw ivs on the ilert to read hidden mean 
WW neratiy n cr ) t t con . 1 . 1 . | 
n into the seemingly innocent utterances of other 
T ) j \/ ‘ 
a 
‘ ' pP t } conspicuous succes ire nvariably the 
: a ilicious criticism [and] ... people... in- 
malicious gossip and backbiting. Mutual sus 
\] ° ] 1 ; : 2 
es A 10 “Nay terizes the general nature otf interpersona 
+ 7 
- ; 
> 
x s } tT VI } 
ty ( : 
Prevalence of Conflict 
; Q W Ni 
Os ) >) ' 48 — | , 
ihe list of examples could De extended, but the point shou 
yeasant life can hardly be said to have a Rousseauai 
Beyond the nuc fan col ter tion for tl omn quality, however successful it may be in satisfying the spiritua 
s gmd material needs of its members. An objective appraisal of 
Rajas ( vill however fond the ethnologist may be of his 
‘ : ee ee veras v n all likelihood reveal basic strains and tensiot 
ould sav h an eae Workine tocethe in interpersonal relations that make it difficult to understar 
; a : . =" , ’ . . y ' 
oc a ek Rig i reall | dics how the community continues to function. What may be th 
ee Rela etn att, alin ivan tent onit  manifect |, ¢Xplanations for this character and how, in spite of it, d 
A \ < oe ’ i - 5 is I i Lid Sly “7 « ‘i P a as c ¢ 
peasant villages continue without flying apart from centrifug 
Wit ar ‘ or two one ot the group wt ad warn me force! 
t someone els s ! OW Economic disputes, and particularly land quarrels, are ad | 
| AY ) ) . 7 , 
eee = : anced most frequently as the causes of poor interpersona 
) } S n Y S SNICIOI 5 . 1 . 6 ne 
; relations by those who have written on peasant society. Sim 
Y; mons says: 
son \ ssun \ sin r( ; : : s 
‘ : ; ; ae 2 Sibling relations for Lunahuana, Peru, after the abdica 
ex so mu SUS] . (aradu 1OV 
] 1 1 © ) - 
E ; : en a rie ee tion or death of parents, are characterized by disputes and 
( { iii i ( i i il i o yf { 2 ‘ . : Pe 
so distrustt f each oth Se I of them warned m feuds arising from conflicts over the division of land and 
other goods of inheritance. 
( ri Oo ng my roon 5 1e O 
woul s } Birmal told n These mm ] - as *} : if 
: lhe Italian novelist, Ignazio Silone, described village life ir 
eopie ( s ( le VW ye sure 0 you . . 6 ° 
Fontemara in this fashion: 
7 O G.s re ee i ere ai, In bad weather months they arranged family aftairs. | 
rmance in a Pt ian Mestizo Communi Oua y Journa Chat is, they quarreled about them... . In little villages po: 
s XX (1959), 104-105 usually all the families are related to each other. For e 
F. G. Friedman, “7 World of ‘La Miseriz Community that reason all the families quarrel with each other. 
Dex ] uw, X (1958), 24. (Repri from Partisa Always the same squabbles, endless squabbles, passed 
R z 195 iown tron generation to veneration in endless lawsuits, 
2 endless paying of fees, all to decide who owns some h 
0, TA \ thornbush or other.?® 
4 Hay ( b / Vi al Ba B h ‘ 
Phe | Press, ¢ 19 Ibid., p. 42 
Tbid., | 2¢ S. C. Dube, Jadian Village, Cornell University Press, Ithaca ( 
. : N.Y., 1955, pp. 181-184. 
G. Morris Carstairs, The 14 Born 1 Study of a Con PI 
munity of High-Caste Hindus, Indiana University Press, Blooming 27. Simmons, of. cit., p. 104. 192 
ton, Indiana, 1958, p. 44 


28. Ignazio Silone, Fontamara (Michael Warf, trans.), McLeod, ) 3! 
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| knoy \damic writes of the Slovenes that their 
.seemingly perfect village life [periodically is] shaken 
in ther vy fierce quarrels among peasants over the possession of 
derab few feet of ground or a tool or beast, or some such 
tact as that one’s pig or chicken crossed the road to 
Ace 19 
other’s vegetable patch.: 
¥0 ar Egypt, Blackman finds that jealousy has a large share in 
neigh general makeup of the character of the fellahin, and that, 
ae 
the love of money te nds to m ike them very avaricious, 
re 
aah ‘ause of many serious troubles among them... . 
‘ Quarrels between individuals occasionally very violent 
s. are common in the villages. 90 
nheritance again is given as a cause of much tension 
ly the family life in the Chinese village. Although to hold property 
In common is a family ideal, in practice it is often desirable 
ul SU e to break up holdings. Smith says: 
son 
, shrewd Chinese estimate that out of every ten families 
hich “divide” (land, property) seven, if not nine, will 
domestic tempest as a concomitant, and these 
rms vary all the way from a short, sharp squall, to a 
icane which leaves everything a wreck. ...A west 
it shi er is constantly struck with the undoubted fact that 
uss mere of dividing a property seems to extinguish 
: ll sense of responsibility whatever for the nearest of 
spiritu ; ° “1° 
It is often replied when we ask why a Chinese does 
ot he his son or his brother who has large family 
re OT . ‘é es 
" nd nothing to eat in the house, ‘We have divided some 
me ago 
v he Underlying these overt expressions of competition is the 
of ae ad rsh economic fact that “the pie is constant in size.” It is 
itrifug small, relative to most populations. Resources, particu 
ly- land, usually _are_ absolutely limited. Productive tech 
are ad es, based on human and animal power, and simple tools 
person rst used before the time of Christ, are essentially static. 
ty. Sin ‘sequently, production is constant: there is no known way 
reas however hard the individual works, unless new 
ind improved techniques become available. In each vil 
DdI1Cca 4 . ° e ° 
ail dition has determined approximately what a family 
CS a ( . . . 
jana ( S share of this small productive pie. It can 
xpect no more, and it zealously watches to make sure it 
ran - . . . wr 
‘eives no less. ‘The consequences of this situation are ap 
e life irent: if someone is seen to get ahead, logically it can only 
at the expense of others in the village. The_traditional 
ffairs sion of the pie is being upset, and the rights of all are 
llages tentially threatened. Even if an individual cannot see that 
. For eis suffering as a consequence of another’s progress, he knows 
otner. at he must be; it has to be so. 
rassed Looking at peasant economy in this fashion helps us to 
suits, Akcs : ee . 
e inderstand why the successful person invites the suspicion, 
some 1 ° . ° . 
e enmity, the gossip, the character assassination, the witch- 
raft, and possible bodily attacks of his fellows. Any evidence 
Louis Adamic, The Native's Return, Harper, New York, 1934 
Ithaca 97 7 
Winifred S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, London, 
927, p. 24. 
\ Smith, Village Life in China, Revell, New York 


McLeod, ) 31 \rtl H 
Chicago, Toronto, 1899, p. 328. 
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of a change for the better in his situation is proof of guilt, 
all that is needed to show that, in some fashion, he has be 
react in the most effective way 


spoiled his neighbors. They 


known to them to discourage a neighbor from tampering with 
the traditional division of the pie. The force of public opinion 
is a device for social control is well known; the peculiarly) 
bitter form it takes in peasant society is thus seen as a func- 
by families protect themselves from eco- 

the 


dishonesty of their neighbors. 


We see, 


improvements, 


aches a nas 
ional device where 


nomic loss through real or imagined chicanery and 


economic 
Visible 
ye interpreted as an open confession 


be 


too, why families at empt to conceal 


however honest their base may be. 
evidence of fortune will | 


of guilt, and the lucky or hardworking familv will subject 
to slander and gossip, and perhaps economic blackmail, as a 
consequence. 

The great difficulties that innovations 
vill ives is of 
1 


lso are more understandable in the light of 


ittend cooperative 


in peasant contrasted to traditional forms 


work exchange ) 
the concept of static productivity. Since the idea of producing 


1 
| 


i}new and additional economic increment, from which all 


might profit, cannot be grasped, the peasant fears his neighbor, 
craftier and more unscrupulous than he, will rob him of what 
he already has. Better to do nothing than to risk this pos 
sibility. 

If the 
cested has merit, it is 


ith respect to the 


isant interpersonal relations here sug 


that security in 


model] oT pe 


apparent life means 


eternal vigilance w activities and motives of 


one’s fellow villagers. In a small community characterized by 


true face-to-face relationships, this is possible: each adult can 


know the interests and personality of all other adults, the 


1 


stand they can be expected to take on community matters, the 
way in which they will react in a given situation. A com- 
munity of this size ion with a minimum of leader 


makes it 
a threat 
its 


knowledge oT one’s fellows. 


tact, 


ship: tradition, 


unnecessary. Leade1 considered to be 





to the group, 1 necessary instrument for 


Tunctioning, 
Yet 


yevond t 


communities to have 


isant 


many pe 
} 
i 


appear grown 


le size where a tace-to-face relationship is sufficient 
means for social and political control. I suggest that, in part, 
the strains inherent in peasant society, and reflected in inter 


personal relations, are due to an image, or a concept of com 
munity, held by the people themselves, which in fact does not 
fully exist. A sociopolitical structure based on the concept of 
face-to-face relationships places the imposition on the indi 
this 


vidual of knowing his associates; in a small community 


comes naturally, without effort or thought. As the group 
srows, it is increasingly difficult to have the knowledge about 
one’s fellow villagers that is implicit in the image the peasant 
has of how his community functions. Growing numbers make 


tabs 


it more difficult to keep on the activities and interests, 
the alliances and maneuverings of others, and these activities, 
it is easy to imagine, may be prejudicial to oneself. Frustration 
because of lack of fit between community size and the ideal 
is to how it functions results. 

It is surprising how uncritically the “face-to-face” concept 
has been accepted and used. I know of no attempts to define 


it in population terms. How large can a community grow and 
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still be characterized by this relationship ? I have tried to make 
an educated guess on the basis of questioning informants and 
observing behavior in Tzintzuntzan, a community which had 
1,200 inhabitants when I first knew it in 1945, 1,700 
when I returned in 1959. On the basis of my information it 
seems reasonable to say that, up to about 1,000 
all adults in a peasant community will know all other 
and most adolescents as well. In a population from 1,000 to 
1,500 most adults will know most other adults 
cents. Above 1,500, there will, in fact, be a good many people 
who, although they may fellow villagers 
will be uncertain as to their names, and family identification. 
If these estimates validity, it is 
communities are in which 
personal relations stemming primarily from economic factors 
lack of fit between how the 
thinks his village functions and how it must in fact function.? 
~'To summarize, in this article ] that 
there is remarkable similarity in interpersonal relations in 
peasant societies, as here defined. I ha 
that 
tactors, 
intensify this pattern. 
relations limited exclusively to 

know, in fact, that it 
that it can be anticipated in many 


and 


population, 


adults, 


and adoles 


recognize on sight, 


have apparent that many 


peasant of a size trains in inte1 


may be aggravated by peasant 


have tried to show 


ve further tried to show 
attern is a logical correlate of prevailing economic 
demographic 
this type of inter 


this p 


and that on occasion the factor may 


I do not suggest that 


personal peasant society ; 


xists under other conditions, and 
situations of limited and 
has been produced experi- 


the 


competitive opportunity. It 
depriving 
; : : : 
point where they perceive starvation as a real threat. 


sharply 


mentally by See eee 


volunteers of adequate 


Unfortunately, space does not permit consideration of the 


centripetal forces which counterbalance the centrifugal forces 
These, ] relations 
such as 


in peasant society. are found in 
of a contractual nature, 
friendship, and 
and especially individual rec 


howeve1 severe its internal strains, 


suspect, 
formalized 
exchange, in which 
the key. 


has stood 


fictive kinship, 


some forms of labo: 


reciprocity, iprocity, is 


os 
asant society, 


the test of time as a successful social device. 


Implications For Applied Work 
This paper, while prepared as a theoretical contribution to 
the has implications for developmental 
programs The 
centers on the chasm between the concepts of a 
expanding economy. In the United 


topic of peasantry, 


village communities. important point 
static 


States, 


most 
economy 


and an and in 


this 
size 


2. Because question raised by the editorial readers of 
paper, I wish to emphasize that this discussion of community 
and the face-to-face relationship is not directly concerned with the 
widespread phenomenon of village factionalism. Rather, I am sug 
gesting that suspicion generated or stimulated by the image of a 
static economy places the obligation on the prudent villager of keep 


3 of a 


ing close tabs on the activities of his fellows to make sure he is not 
being victimized. In face-to-face-size communities, such watch may 
ve kept. In larger communities, the effectiveness of eternal vigilance 


as a safeguard begins to break down, and the ensuing frustration fur 

ther strains the integrative mechanisms which maintain social orde: 
Such conditions certainly may promote factionalism, but they do not 
necessarily have to. The type of suspicion and antagonism which 

concerns me in this paper is diffuse, and not focused by means of two 
or more opposing factions which are characterized by some degree 
of internal loyalty and solidarity. 
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other full-blown industrial societies, attitudes toward 


| 


tion and cooperation consciously and unconsciously are bas 


on the realization that total and per capita es ero 
and that if the right individual and group decis 


everyone potentially can profit. In a society in which ¢] 


consequences ot an expanding economy are 


plicitly accepted, individual success need not be 
ee as a threat against the community. Under suc! 
ynditions, voluntary cooperation not thought to exp 
one to the risk of being euchered, and consequently it < 
function as an effective mechanism for promoting social 
economic progress. The American technician, oduct 
this kind of a society, tends assume that the iditic 
also characterize village communitics. 
But in a society ruled by the implicit model of a stat 
economy, voluntary cooperation can be expected to functior 


as an effective mechanism for promoting social and 


-conon 
change only under exceptional circumstances; under normal 
conditions the personal risks are too great to make tl 


is difficult 


to the 


tractive. for me to understand why 


Tace of 


activity at 


in the visible evidence contrary, so much wo 


in community development and related programs is based | 


ry-eyed assumption that there is something “natural 





cooperative about peasants. It just is not so, and there 


good reasons in addition to suspicion based on econom 
scarcity. It is worth noting that, in many ways pea 
family can function with less outside cooperation than 
other social form. Among true primitives hunting, fishing 


gathering activities usually enforce a fair degree of 


between the members of different families. Ten me 
hunting that denied the lone hunter 


the 


pect success 
he «2 
At the 


industrial 


may be 


other end of spectrum, the division of work 


societies enforces an even greater degree of soci 


cooperation in many spheres of activity. But in 
societies, as here defined, the members of a nuclear famil 
can build, or very nearly build, their home without significan 


outside aid; with oxen and wooden plows they can till an 
harvest their fields; often they can weave their clothing 

make their pots, or if not, through simple trad 
a peasant family potentia 
One rea 


that peasants are not very cooperative is that they do not 


obtain them. Given a market 
son, ther 


har 


the most independent of all social units. 


to be. Paradoxical as it may sound, their technology permit 


them a degree of independence denied members of mor 
primitive and more advanced societies. 

lf my argument is sound, 
tor work in developmental programs are these: 


a). A 


that most of its people are naturally uncooperative, 


village must be approached with the assumptio! 
they are cooperative. 

b). A majo 
traditional image of a static economy in the minds of villagers 
More effort must be devoted to help them see, through demon 
stration and continual explanation, 
some to have more without others having less. I suspect that 
to the degree people can come to appreciate this fact, it wil 


be easier and easier to obtain real cooperation. 


Innov? 


ns are made 





it seems to me the implications 


not that® 


educational effort must be made to break the 


how it is possible for 
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i Some of My Best Friends Are Peasants 


Oscar Lewis * 


teful to the editor of Human Organization for 


comments on this excellent article by George 


uct Roster. who ha 


brought together many examples of the poor 

interpersonal relations in peasant communities and 
offered some stimulating hypotheses for our consideration. 

ea Foster might have made his case even stronger by citations on 

incti peasantry from the works of such great novelists as Balzac, 

rol, Reymont, Turgenev, and Sholokoy. 

— In view of Robert Redfield’s emphasis upon the element of 


he did 


between his 


> art in the social sciences, I have often wondered why 


| col not give more attention to the own 


contrast 
Z rsion of peasantry and the sordid descriptions of 
Although Redfield came to recognize the seam, 


nt life, a careful examination of his last work 


Culture (1956), will show that about 


inety percent of the text is devoted to what might be called 


D ° 
Peasant S et and 


positi ispects and only ten percent to the negative 
I should like to comment briefly on Redfield’s attempt to 
differences in our published views on the nature 

Tepoztlan and Tepoztecans. While I appreciate the in 

I “hidden questions,”’ namely that his was ‘“What 

runt thes ple enjoy?” and mine, “What do these people 
l agree with Foster in rejecting this formula 
unsound explanation of the differences in our 
yeasant findings. I am inclined to interpret Redfield’s statement as a 
Tami ant ettort 
ner chav 1 


to defend his early field work in Tepoztlan. 


oster has shown that a large number of mono 
ll ar rraphs on peasant communities the world over give a picture 

f the quality of interpersonal relations remarkably con 
what I described for Tepoztlan, one might 
ially 1s nclude t t Redfield alone among the students of peasantry 

vas concerned with enjoyment, whereas the rest of us ( Foster, 
Banfield, Carstairs, Dube, etc.) were unregenerate 
searching for the evil and tragedy in human life. 


1s unlikely. 


Cert ~ should 
} 


hat people enjoy and what they suffer from. 


well-rounded study of a community 
i 
Redfield’s first study of Tepoztlan was primarily a 
study of the fiesta system, and because fiestas were indeed the 
high point of enjoyment in village life, it did not seem neces- 
for me to repeat his work, which I checked and found 
quite accurate. I, too, studied enjoyment, but it may well be 


sak the that, in my zeal to correct the one-sidedness of Redfield’s 


lagers. picture, | gave more emphasis to the negative and disruptive 
Jemor ispects of village life than I might have otherwise. 


sle for Nevertheless, Redfield’s concern with what people enjoy 


+t that, Cannot possibly explain away some of the errors both of 
it wil ,— 
“Oscar Lewis is in the Department of Anthropology at the Uni 


ersity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


commission and omission in his report on the village; for 
example, his picture of Tepoztlan as a village of landowners, 
whereas, in fact, two-thirds of the villagers were landless 
when he was there and the village had not yet received its 
ejido grants, his failure to mention the high rate of crime, and 
the bloody massacre in the plaza in 1927 which was partially 
responsible for his leaving the village. 

But there is a more weighty, philosophical issue involved 
in|our differences. It seems to me that concern with what 
people suffer from is much more important than the study of 
enjoyment because it is more productive of insight about the 
human condition, about the dynamics of conflict and the forces 
for change. A focus upon enjoyment generally leads to a static 


he enjoyment in peasant life 


picture of a society. To stress t 
is |to argue for its preservation and inadvertently to boost 
tourism. The romantic view of peasantry still held by a few 
anthropologists is, at best, a form of escapism from the prob 
lems of urban life and, at worst, a kind of inverted snobbism. 
To stress the problems and suffering of peasantry is to envisage 
the possibility of fundamental changes in technology, means 
of| communication, and general fund of knowledge, which 


would alter the very meaning of peasant life as we know it 


today. 
In my opinion, one of the basic “hidden” differences in out 
approach, has to do with the problem of what is a good 


| 


society. In my own field work, I had a conception of a good 


society as an ideal type, against which I would measure both 


the peasant life of Tepoztlan, 


the urban life of Chicago and 
and find them both wanting, for quite different reasons. 

In this connection, I would take exception to Foster’s 
evaluation of peasant society as ‘“‘a successful social device’’ 
simply because it has persisted. The success of a social form 
must also be evaluated in terms of its human costs. Moreover, 
with the rapid mechanization of agriculture in some of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, the disappearance of the 
traditional peasant community is well under way. It seems to 
me that anthropologists, particularly the applied anthropolo 
gists, must find ways to ease the strains in peasant communities 
during this period of transition to new social forms. 

The fact that I have stressed some of the dismal aspects 
of peasant life—the poverty, the high death rate, the physical 
violence, the frustrations, suspicions, suffering, and the waste 
of| fine human talent, in no sense implies that I personally 
dislike peasants. On the contrary, some of my best friends are 
peasants. It is my concern for peasants as human beings that 
has sensitized me to their problems. 

Turning now to Foster’s contributions, I would like to 
suggest a modification in his definition of peasant society as 
well as the addition of some other variables to explain what 
he considers the relatively uniform nature of interpersonal 


relations in such societies. 
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Foster, following Kroeber, defines peasant society as a 


“part-society,”’ 1.e., 


“rural peoples living in relation to market 


towns.” I would add the cultivation of the_soil_as another 


crucial criterion because it is the man-land relation which 


> Tt 


orders so much of what is distinctive of peasant life. By 


Roster 
other artisans who are full-time specialists would have to be 


hey do not engage in 


’s definition, village shoemakers, carpenters, potters and 


classified as peasants, even though t 


agriculture. I find this confusing. By my definition, a north 


_Indian village of sweepers and washermen would not be classi- 


fied as a peasant community. Similarly, I find it difficult to 


think of Tzintzuntzan as a peasant community because less 
than a third of its residents engage in farming. 
If I understand Foster correctly he equates folk society 


with peasant society. Here again, I believe we must make fine1 
distinctions. I would agree with Redfield’s equation of the 
folk with the primitive or preliterate communities which arc 
symbiotic relation to an urban center, and, indeed, 


antedate the development of cities. By the same token, peasant 


in 


into existence only after the rise of cities. 
Foster’s suggestion that the poor quality of interpersonal 


communities came 


relations in peasant communities is a function of a static 


economy and low productivity, both of which limit upward 


bility, and his further suggestion that these factors become 


mo 


noxious for interpersonal relations with the increase in the 


community beyond some optimal point, strikes me 
], it is a partial explanation 


size OT 


as interesting and important. Stil 


“Interpersonal Relations in Peasant Society”: 





and has the flavor of a crude economic determinism, which 
Foster would be the first to disclaim. 

One cannot validly jump from economics and technology 
to personality and interpersonal relations. Some middle terms 
or intervening variables are necessary, especially those of 
organization, the nature of the family, type of child- 
rearing, etc. It is this difference in the intervening variables 
which makes Mexican highland peasant communities so dif- 
ferent from the peasantry of north India. The north Indian 
peasant seemed to me much less suspicious and withdrawn than 
the Tepoztecan. And, although there was more factionalism 
in north India than Tepoztlan, it was better organized and 
therefore less disruptive to village life. The presence of a clan 


ms) 
social 


and caste system in Rampur village gave a cohesive quality t 
social relations which was in marked contrast to the atomism 
and nuclear familism of Tepoztlan. 

As a final caution on the danger of generalization about 


peasant personality, I should like to point out that the poor 


quality of 


interpersonal relations described by Foster, occurs 
in tribal, folk, and urban societies 


as well. I was also im- 


ressed in the course of my field work, by the wide range of 
variation in personality types within families, as well as tl 


difference in family psychodynamics. I have distinguished 


two types of family structure in Tepoztlan,the segmented 
ind the monolithic, each with its distinctive consequences for 
husband-wife and parent-child relations. I am certain ther 
are other types, depending upon the particular variables one 


selects for study. 


A Comment 


Julian Pitt-Rivers * 


Why will not 


economic enterprises 


question is this: 


another in 


Professor Foster’s basic 
peasants cooperate with one 
which would raise the standard of living of the whole com 


munity ? 


The answer, usual in the words of the ethnographers from 
whom he quotes is: because they are uncooperative and this is 
spelt out in various behavioural characteristics; they are mis- 
trustful, suspicious of one another, unfriendly, avaricious, 
and eager to quarrel. It was from the behaviour described in 
this way that their failure to cooperate was deduced in the 
first place so that this is not an explanation. Foster wishes to 


go further than this and explain their behaviour by pointing 


* Julian Pitt-Rivers is in the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 


to the facts that, while communities such as these maintai’ 
their present technology: 

a) The division of labour does not require them to co 
operate other than in exchanges of services between indi 
viduals. 


b) Any prosperity acquired by an individual is conceived + 


by the community to have been gained at the expense of it 
other members—(‘“‘the pie is always the same size”) and i 
therefore resented. This, Foster points” out, is a rational 
assumption while productivity remains stable. 

c) Any attempt at cooperation with others is dangerous 
since it aims to disrupt the habitual division of the pie and 
is presumed to be undertaken by the organiser for his own 


ends and probably at the expense of those who are fool enough) [, 


to cooperate with him. 
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d) It follows that there is no room for any increase in 
jopulation without a diminution of the average slice of the 
‘The demographic factor may intensify this matter.” 


m._ which 


chnology 


lle terms . Jt is significant that all the communities to which Foster 
those of turns for evidence have, so I believe, a high birth-rate and are 
of child- , shreatened with an increase of population. It is even likely 
variables | shat economic changes in the national economy, possibly soil 
s SO dif erosion also, have reduced the size of the pie in some instances, 


h Indian 


though presumably not in those where population has in fact 




















wn than | increased. - Q 
‘ionalism It is also significant that fone of the communities referred 
ized and to possess any Sy ‘stem_ of primogeniture or unique succession. 
of aclan' The stt rug role between en neighbours _to maintain their position 
tality t ncaa 

1 the comr id clearly “absent. when, as in many parts of 
atomism Europe, the traditional division of the pie is sanctified by a 
ae stem m_of he re editary ‘indiv isible : leases and_ the transmission of 
+h » property intact from one generation to the next, on the one 
te hand, and, on the other, by a tr adition of emigration or 
‘i ae > celit ibacy Of Cie “surpius Ty ATION. classic examples of 
< ao such peasant societies are “to be found in the Pyrenees and 
a n the Atlantic seaboard of Spain as far as but excluding 
ee Galicia.) In.such societies there is not much room for qu: arrels 
sensi wer land nor between kin; the potential rivals are sent away 
eee te oo ‘mned to a status in which they cannot compe te! 
i thn So far, so good! Given that it does not apply either exclu- 
bles one ively or inclusively to peasant societies the argument is 

shrewd and logical, but is it stating any more than that 


‘rsons_whomthe—secial_ structure places in positions of 
ivalry attempt to_get the better of one another, that some 


social structures create more rivalries than others and tha 
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all refer to qualities which are universal, and each term is 
significant in that it implies the presence of the quality in a 
“high” (i.e. higher than the author regards as normal) degree. 
Only the statements that disputes take place between siblings 
(Simmons), outside the extended bilateral family (Romano), 
(Smith, Silone), in relation to land (Adamic, 
anything which does not require at least 


among families 
Smith, Silone) 
an implicit standard of values against which to rate them. 
Redfield alone, is quoted with the point of reference given, 
when Dzitas is compared with Chan Kom. What the 
far they are the same 


Say 


} standards are in each case and how 


| Awould be difficult to establish even after a detailed examina- 


tion of all the books quoted but I question whether it is valid 


to consider them all as directly comparable unless it can be 
éstablished that the authors are using a uniform standard of 
personal conduct common, it might be supposed, to all 


English-speaking academics. And even then it would be logical 


diverse group of peoples as those 


and the 


to conclude that such a 
described the of humanity 
significant point is that these writers should differ from them. 


represent general run 
one might compare the Paris of Balzac, 
ss and Galdos’ Madrid 


Italian, Chinese, 
avarice, harshness of gossip, 


Musing upon this, 
Henry James’ 
score them in 


English upper cla and 


relation to the Indian, and 
, Mexican peasants for fickleness, 
distrust, And what about the contemporary 


English-speaking academics of C. P. Snow? 


individualism, etc 


Moreover, for each of the terms a contrary alternative can 


be found if one wishes to evaluate the same behaviour favour- 
ably instead of unfavourably. Jndividualism in the sense of re- , 
! fusal to cooperate may be called noble independence. Refusal | 


eennn ene ne a eee eee eee ee 
to cooperate with urban peers, particularly representatives of | 


here are_re asons Ww hy this is so. I do not see that the \ \ the state, is, | believe, common characteristic of asant 
aleve, & commen Cate pe 


= the introduction_ of the concept of “the 
_interpers It is 

different catia, pos acs customs_ and conventions 

| f behaviour whereby people score off one_another, but can 


the quality of inte rpersonal relations” of aw rhole community 


irgument 
understood 


be summarised oth ier than as a description of i its customs ‘and 
Is 1 


is it something a which can be distinguished from the idiom 


‘onventions ? a generalisation derived from these? Or 


of the culture in which it is expressed ? 
Foster writes: 

It should be possible for [ethnographers] to agree upon 
and describe with some degree of objectivity [author’s 


naintai! oe ; s ; 
italics] the quality of interpersonal relations found in a 


community. 
1 to CO- 
en ind But is it possible? Let us examine the objective status of the 
terms in which the quality of interpersonal relations has been 
snceived s described in the quotations given. 
se of it The first thing to be noted about them is that they are 
) and is! nearly all evaluatory in the sense that they presuppose a 
rational standard in relation to which they measure the characteristics 
of behavior and without which they are meaningless, for they 
ingerous. ————_— 
pie and. 1. Modern legislation and modern economic trends have done much 
his own © disrupt these communities, but let it be noted that they were re- 


garded as models of happy orderliness and concord by Frédéric 
LePlay and his disciples. They are still among the most ‘traditional 
peasantry in Europe. 


enough } 


that 


\communities who do not regard this as in any way ignoble. 
Res urban people frequently deceiv ive them and always 
‘patronize them this attitude might be called common sense. 
it i is worth observing in this context that in many parts of the 
J Mediterranean it was the action of the state in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth ce nturies which des troyed the primitive collec- / 


tive rights which ensured the | cooperation of the whole com- 


munity and | ‘substitute d indiv idual rights in their place, with 
the inevitable increase in economic acgaaitics. Commuandion 
clearty becomes more nore dificutt-once the slices of the pie are 
no Ionger the same size. es 








Distrust and suspicion become prudence once one regards 
the distrust as justified. It is prudent to avoid financial en 
tanglements with persons likely to cheat you. On the other 
hand, the Andalusian peasant makes his contractual agree 
ments verbally and usually without witnesses, a thing which 
no urban businessman would be so imprudent as to do. 

Gossip unrelenting and harsh is straightforwardness to the 
person who wishes to hear it. Failure to pass on such gossip 
to his neighbour is surely liable to interpretation as hostility 
and distrust. 
while no one would quarrel with Blackman’s 
can be seen only in 


Avarice, 
attribution of it to the love of money, 
relation to others who squander money more freely. We are 
all misers by Kwakiutl standards, even those of us who keep 
up with the Joneses. But you still have to get the money from 
somewhere and in some societies this is easier than in others. 
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Hostility is a word which is heavy with overtones in our among children of both sexes. A people credited by other 
own society because, although a competitive society, we wish Spaniards with charm, verbal fluency, and falseness, very vain 
we were not one, and do our best to suppress any manifestation and “narcissistic” according to Ortega y Gasset, de manding 
of hostility which might threaten the “gemeinschaft myth’ by an audience all the time and preferring a new one, henc 
which we live. Fear of dysphoria is the constant vigilant of very amenable to contact with strangers. a 4 
our social manners. It is therefore natural that the proud A people of gamblers, hospitable, improvident, and hedonis- 
hostility whereby the pecking order of a franker society is tic who marry on their individual preference and seldon 
established should be shocking to us who pretend to have form joint families. Their songs and dances are the most 
none. But in a society where to have personal and public pride sophisticated in Europe and are always in essence individual 
is no cause for shame, hostility is evaluated less severely; it is performances. A land of bandits and bullfighters whos 
all in the game. And the free expression of hostility paves the gypsies live in towns mixed with the non-gypsy populatio: 
way for amity. Quick to quarrel, quick to make it up. The and whose surplus population emigrates never to return. 
Gascons who are remarked by the rest of the French for their The Basques, in relation to whom I have drawn the aboy 
touchy pride are not ashamed designation and quote portrait, are one of those peoples of Northern Spain to whor 
it gladly in the proverb which defines them: Bon coeur et I have already referred. Noted for stubbornness and fidelit 
mauvais caractere—a hot temper and a soft heart. What is een hard-working, and businesslike, they possess 
curious about our own society is that while any,manifestation folk-lore of complicated multirole dances and sing often ‘ 
of aggression is regarded as shaming we should encourage harmony. Their heirs are chosen by the parents from among 
physical violence among our young. For them at least a black their children and traditionally their heir’s spouse also. They » 
eye is an honor as long as the other kid has one too. live in joint families on individual family exploitations of 
Undependability presupposes expectations which have not great antiquity. Surplus children are sent away, often t 
been fulfilled, but the question remains: were they reasonable America, where they form more or less endogamous con 
expectations ? munities. They frequently return havi ing made a fortune. 
Reasonableness, upon which all these value-judgments ar Summing up the differences. betweenthe two peoples, or 
based, rel: to an ideal of ethics but to a norm estab- would note. that ma any of the characteristics are related to 
lished by the habitual practice of the community. di ifferent_ ecologies, but picking out a single criterion whic 
Perhaps the most interesting of these statements are those distingui cuishes them I would pot point t to the notion of time. T} 
which concern friendship. Here it might appear we have an ( eenciny of Relate & a © day-to-day economy based upon #! 
institution whose extension could be measured comparatively \ premise of temporal insecurity. The people care little f 
in different societies. But what is a friend? The range of —theit past and live in the present, interested only in the fore 
interpersonal relations between Aristotle’s axioms and the  \eeable, that is to say, the immediate future. The Basques, 0 
jejune imperatives of Dale Carnegie lead me to wonder. The /the other hand, maintain their ancestral tombs, refer things 
sanctity of the ties of compadrazgo justify in some societies | to the past for sanction and look to the future to maintair 
a concern for the state of the heart which enjoins mistrust. |the traditions of the past. Time is what an Andalusian passes 
In contrast, in erder to preserve the semblance of euphoria ‘ (‘to pass it well” is a constant preoccupation, ) but a Basqu 
we enter very easily into a ho eg which we call friend- lives in it under the shadow of parental and civic authority 
ship which requires no examination of our mutual motives jn a stable and enduring world. 
and no more ritual duties than the occasional backslap. As Given such notions of time and taking into account great 
with currency, the value ee to friendship stands in differences in social structure one would expect their personal 
inverse ratio to the quantity distributed. The friend of every- behaviour to differ. I would be loath to claim a preference ’ 
body has no friend. even between the forms of hostility. For if the Andalusian 
Can nothing objective, then, be said about the quality of patio de vecinos, courtyard of an apartment house, reechoes 
interpersonal relations? I do not think the kind of statement 


which Foster quotes is helpful for comparative purposes for it 


} 


idds nothing to the detail of the ethnography but the author’s 


t the 


One cannot evaluate 
and for 


taSines about people he has studied. 


a value, one can only 


his 


is of interest 


concur or dissent, an author to 


state attitude towards the standards another society 
only insofar as it throws light on his personality 


and method of working. It cannot provide a basis for the 
classification of societies. 

If I were to attempt to say something on the general level 
about interpersonal relations, I should do so by an illustration, 
comparing two types of Spanish rural community. 

The rural townships of Andalusia are similar in many ways 
to Southern Italy: properties of all sizes, many of 
them very large, short leases, a rural proletariat employed 
mostly fluctuations in labour demand, in harvests 
and in fortunes, contractual freedom and a great variety of 


forms in regard to exploitation, inheritance divided equally 


those of 


by the day, 


with shrill abuse, snide innuendo, and whispered malice, what 
of the tenacious, unforgiving malice of the Basques? Yet | 
think relations 


to differences 


one can all contexts, relate interpersonal 
degree of expressiveness and degree of re- 
There is no doubt that the values implied by the latter 
are more usually sympathetic to the heirs of the “Protestant 
Ethic.” It will come as no surprise, then, when I recall that 


the Basques are the most successful bankers and industrialists 


straint. 


in Spain. 

When allowance has been made for the cultural differences 
which determine the patterns of amity or hostility, of money- 
making, money-spending, or gossip, there remains an observa 
tion to make regarding the way in which people manage to 
live within what they recognise as the norms of their society, 
gladly or regretfully, in mutual understanding or indifference, 
in mental sickness or health, and this transcends the idiom , 
of the culture in which the norms are expressed. No society 
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es ee ei Seater ne 
y other lives, or could live strictly in terms of its own asserted oo when the demographic trend goes the other way 
ry vain but there are degrees to which ex pectations are justified b 


landing foe ower Sar ‘it_may be to devise an objective 
hence cross-cultural method of estimating them—and seen from the 


> point of view of the individual member these are degrees of 


- 
1edonis-. success or failure. 
seldon Professor Foster’s observations on ‘‘frustration” and ‘“‘fit” 
1e most. are highly relevant to this. I am not sure how near the concept 
lividual of “lack of fit’? comes Durckheim’s ‘“‘anomie,”’ Redfield 
whose “disorganisation” and other concepts of maladjustment, but 
ulation, | | think the attempt to invoke the demographic factor as the 
turn. tigator otf ‘unperceived_ “changes Which are forced upon a 
e aboy mmunity_once t the logic il limits of its form of social orpani- 
whom sation have been surpassed, deserves some detailed ilfustration. 





fidelity. (The same theoretical considerations can be-used, fthink, 





munities of falling population attempt to maintain activities 
and an autonomy which their size no longer justines). Yet 
surely the implication of this approach is that ‘the. quality of 


interpersonal relations, if this depends upon the degree of 


~“fir-ts-tot a function of a given type of society peasant or 


any other, nor of a particular culture or structure, but ofa 
condition in which any community may find itself as-a-result 
of changes to which the behavioural norms are not adapted? 
period of stability a 


the frustration subsides, 


Presumably in a new norm becomes 


recognised, the conventions change, 


and expectations no longer demand the impossible. 


requires some fine field-work, done 


which 


The problem clearly 
I 

[ venture to hope will 
Tzintzuntzan Revisited. 


over a considerable time-span, 


soon be provided by the study of 
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os A Rejoinder to the Comments 
1 to 
F L° ‘ _ 
Mv George M. Foster 
T 
yon ¢! 
tle f 
ve for 
ues, ( 
thing 
asiit lhe two discussions are stimulating both because of content on) three assumptions, or criticisms, that are stated or implied. 
passe nd wide range of ideas presented. It should be clear to the One is structural, one is methodological, and one is evaluatory. 
Base Lewis VIEWS SIF GRGEe Be rly congruent ‘with a). Social structure and kinship are the primary referents 
thority. mine, than are those of Pitt-Rivers. I therefore limit my for human beRavior. F 
remarks on the first commentary to the question of what is ; “ 99 hb? ° 
ae : ; b). ‘My sources are “evaluatory,” hence subjective, hence 
* on 1 peasant society, because here Lewis and IJ are in some dis- eee . 
Ug! : ae ; di ae not comparable. 
ersonal. agreement. He feels that cultivation of the soil is the basic te 
ference ¢ Criterion in a definition, and that Tzintzuntzan (Mexico) ¢). l am critical of peasants. 
ial not peasant because less than a third of its residents engage I will discuss these points in turn. 
eechoet farming. To me, the nature of the relationship between a The emphas is on social structure is, of course, the heart of 


e what Village community and larger centers continues to be a more 
Yer 1. ™ iningful criterion than occupation. Tzintzuntzan is cer- 
4 


the fact that a majority 


ee tainly a peasant community, despite 
elations 4 : 5g 2 ° - nn 
f of its inhabitants are potters, and a few are fishermen. The 
- of re . 

potters, as a class, are a bit more conservative than the 
e latter f ‘ bo . 

farmers, but in way of living and outlook on life they are 
ytestant yr yee ; : : ¢ . : a8 
Id ittle different from the inhabitants of neighboring mestizo 
all thal 


with whom they have strong kinship, 
nd ceremonial ties. If occupation is the dominant 
‘riterion in the definition of a peasant society, Tzintzuntzan 
ferences ) is an ]-don’t-know-what, whereas Coenembo, five miles away, 
money: a purely agricultural village of the same size, whose inhabi- 
tants for 
nage (© zuntzan, is a peasant community. Perhaps in India the rein- 
society, forcing of trade distinctions by caste lines makes occupation 
ference, an important factor in the definition of peasants, but in 
e idiom , Mexico it seems to me not to make sense. 

society . With respect to Pitt-Rivers’ statement I wish to comment 


igricultural villages, 


trialists , triendship, a1 


»bserva- generations have intermarried with those of Tzint- 


he contemporary ‘social anthropological a ipproach, An anthro- 
cesar cue: inthis school obviously is going to interpret 
data rather differently than one trained in another school. 
Without discounting social anthropology, strict adherence to 
its} principles significant points. In this 
case it leads Pitt-Rivers to believe that my argument boils 
down to the fact that all social structures in varying degrees 
place people in positions of rivalry, and that naturally ‘they 
attempt to-getthe-better-of one-another. This might be called 
the “gamesmanship analysis” of behavioral phenomena: dif- 
ferent cultures provide different rules 


sometimes obscures 


“whereby people score 
in societies in which hostility is evalu- 
ated less severely (how do we measure degree?) than-in-our 
own, expressions of antagonism are Hence, 


off one another.” For, 


“all in the game.” 
to follow this argument to its logical conclusion, 


. . the free expression of hostility paves the way for 
amity. Quick to quarrel, quick to make it up. 


v 
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After the game we shake hands and go off for a scotch-and- 
soda. This interpretation overlooks the long-standing feuds 
and factions which characterize so many peasant societies. ‘The 
peasants I know personally, and about whom I read, may 
occasionally score a point, but basically they play for keeps. 
If the quotes I give are fairly representative of a variety of 
peasant societies, the gamesmanship analysis helps very little 
in understanding them. 

But Pitt-Rivers doubts the utility of at least some of these 
sources. This is implicit in his comments, and explicit in dis- 
statements 


and perhaps all, 


cussions we have had. He is dubious because the 


are “nearly all evaluatory.” I suspect most, 


non-measurable data are in some degree evaluatory; if so, it 





s a handicap anthropology must bear. The statements do 


describe observed and observable behavior: people believe the 


about their neighbors; men ask outsiders to pass judg- 


worst 
t , abuse, violence occur; a stranger is judged 
Pits 
Pi 


ment; vituperatio! 





° . > «] 1° ] { 
rulity unt proven innocent. -R vers says these Kinds of 


statements are not helpful for comparative purposes because 


they add: 
nothing to the detail of the ethnography but the 
thor’s feelings about the people he has studied 
think they ad ereat deal more, and they are obviously 
essent Oo s to apply ethnographic data to practical 


Pitt-Rivers is reluctant to use the comparative method (at 


th 


2ast In a Case like THis 
unles can be established that the authors are using 
uniform standard Of personal conduct common... t 
all English-speaking academics. 


These are high standards indeed and they essentially eliminate 


the comparative method trom anthropology. This, of course, 
is precisely what many of us feel to be a major defect in social 
nthropology. lo me, the statements quoted are interesting 


precisely because they do not uniform standard 


represent 
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of background and value. They are drawn from a sociologist, 
a political scientist, a philosopher, a novelist, a psychiatrist 
and, of course, anthropologists. If people so varied in culture 
and experience come to similar conclusions, there must b 
something more to compare than free-floating subjectiveness. 
Pitt-Rivers correctly points out that, methodologically, m 
sample is not complete, in that primogeniture and unique, 
succession characterize none of the societies mentioned. It 
is quite likely that the aspects of behavior which I discuss 


ee 


are different in such societies. However, to quote Fredétic 


— 


LePtay—as—authority—for north Spanish societies with thes 
characteristics as being “models of happy orderliness and 
concord” strikes me as going a good deal farther than I have 
gone in using “evaluatory” evidence. LePlay found what h 
wanted to find; logically it had to be there. I suspect that the 
authors I quote came rather reluctantly to their conclusions 

The third assumption which I read into Pitt-Rivers’ com 


mentary stems from his statement, 


for each of the terms [e.g., hostility, avarice] a con P 
trary alternative can be found /f one wishes to evaluate 
favorably instead of unfavorably. 


the same behavior 


[ Author’s italics ]. 
I do not think the authors quoted wished to evaluate peasant 
behavior unfavorably; certainly I did not. We tried, in the 
best way our clumsy tool. of language permits, to describ 
aspects of behavior as we found them. Further, I, at least 
was addressing myself not to all aspects of peasant behavior 
but to a very specific and limited aspect. On another occasior 
I will discuss the ties that bind rather than those that divide Di 
they are present, strong, and vital. I would be the first t x 
agree with Pitt-Rivers that, given the conditions of thei SU 
universe, peasant behavior is sense-making, logical, and prv- 
dent. Also, it is often admirable. But, in a rapidly changin an 
world, the folk wisdom developed in past centuries is not 
always the best guide for coping with new problems. 
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Against Traditional Society 


Everett E. Hagen * 
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\ecasior Industrialization in underdeveloped countries depends, in 
divide part, on the development of entrepreneurs. The values im- 
first t vedded in the culture of a given society may hinder or promote 
f the such development. 

id pr In traditional societies, where a low value is placed upon 
vangin ndustrial activity, persons will tend to become entrepreneurs 
Ae in industry only if they are rebels against the traditional 


society. This is suggested by my research into personality and 
roles of entrepreneurs in Latin America. 

This report presents some observations on entrepreneurs, 
particularly in Colombia, against a general background of 
consideration of the values of Latin-American culture. 


Elite Status in the Past 


In the past, in Latin-American societies, as in other tradi- 
tional societies, the top “elite” were from landed families. In 
some countries these families originally had held power, and 
gained land, as tribal chieftains and warriors. In Latin 
America, they were descendants of the Spanish or Portuguese 
conquistadores, who had seized land and power by force of 
arms. Around them they gathered professional men, bureau- 
crats, and intellectuals. In the recent past, the members of 
these more elite groups had the necessary education and money 
and contacts to be business entrepreneurs and innovators. But 
their place in the society, and the satisfaction they derived 


*Everett Hagen is a professor of economics at the Center for 
International Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This article is adapted from his talk before a management seminar 
on “Human Problems of U.S. Enterprise in Latin America” at the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, July, 1958. 


from life, depended largely on their family background, i.e., 
on what they were, not on what they did. They held their 
positions through no personal achievement. To justify their 
positions to themselves, they had to believe that they were 
innately different from and, because of the differences, superior 
to, the classes below them. 

A conspicuous characteristic of the classes below them, the 
peasants and craftsmen and urban menial workers, is that 
they worked with their hands, and with tools, at physical 
labor. Consequently, the elite’s sense of their own identity 
demanded that they dislike such work. They found study of 
the physical world, including science and engineering, and 
both the performance and the management of manual- 
technical work, uninteresting and even repugnant. 

I have put all this in the past tense, but it could be put 
in the present tense, for in Latin America and in economically 
underdeveloped areas elsewhere, there still are many persons 
with these emotional attitudes. They think that business is a 
grubby, disagreeable thing, that a gentleman stays away from. 
They look upon running a little shop and making it hum, 
or on running a larger business, somewhat as people in the 
midwestern area where I grew up looked upon running a 
saloon. The saloonkeeper in my midwestern town made more 
money than any other businessman with his capacity in that 
town. He probably made twice as much. But a decent person 
did not go into this business and did not want that money. 

This is the attitude of the traditionalist in Latin America 
and elsewhere toward business. Only where some people get 
to feel that business and industry present a dignified and 
stimulating way of life is a country going to make economic 
progress. I am not saying that this makes it a better country. 
Maybe the people would be happier if they did not get these 
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crazy ideas and stayed traditional. But a rising level of 


is not part of a traditional pattern. 


Business Entrepreneurs 
business 


Yet there are 


executives—more in some countr ies 


many competent Latin-American 
than in others. It is in 
of such 


teresting to ask : how coul ld they have developed, out 


a traditional batiwenid? 


I have 


} 


In Colombia been tremendously impressed by the 


number ot people who have been doing new things. Colombiz 


rapid economic development and rising in- 
1930’s. You f 


agricultural methods. 


; ; 
started a period of 


come in the ind there a number of real innovators 


in industry and in Some of them have 
7 in some cases, from very poo! 
, we see industrial and other economic 


States would leok to 


made a lot of money, starting 


beginnings. In Colombia 


achievements that anyone in the United 


i a great deal of respect. The same holds true for Mexico. 
However, there are 
count In Mexico 


aac large numbers of 


important differences between the tw 
(and even more so in Brazil), ther 
helped 
ther 
from 


sie immigrants who have 
whereas in Colombi: 

And what I know 
Mexico, 
Latin-American countries. 
among both immi 


Where 


causes them to change thei 


stimulate economic development, 


has been very little immigration. 


firsthand experience is true of Colombia and is alse 


true of a number of other There 


are many capable business entrepreneurs, 


grants and the indigenous population. do the in 


digenous ones come from? What 


attitude toward business? 


Part of the answer is that the first generation or two of 


effective business entrepreneurs were men who found business 


stimula ind satisfying because they had reason to be social 


} 


rebels. 





They were discontented with their traditional society. 
: 
i 


They felt that their traditional society was not treating them 
t, in some way, and their frustration or bitterness caused 
things that the leaders of their 


find new ways of life stimulating and 


them to reject the society 


valued highly, and te 


worthwhile. Through some historical] 


1 development, they were 


not regarded as worthy, were not accorded tai by groups 





from whom they had historic and traditional reason to expect 
respect. And, because of this attitude of other groups, they 
could not gain the status they thought rightfully theirs, by 
traditional modes of life. For this reason, they felt a frustrated 


need to prove themselves in some new field. When such rebels 


and economic opportunity came together, economic develop 


ment often began. 
Actually, it often took 


several generations of discontent 


bring these changes. Most of the business entrepreneurs, in 
the countries which have started to develop recently saline 
0 socia ups which have felt wrongly treated—not ac- 


cepted, or inappropriately looked down on—for one hundred 
vears 01 Let me cite Colombia as an example. 


more. 
Historical Background 

The Spaniards came into Colombia in the fifteenth century 
settled the three areas where a colleague 
and I carried o1 On the “Sabana” is the capital city 
of Bogota, with more than a million population now. Medellin 
ty in the valley of Antioquia, and Cali is the 
1e valley of the Cauca. 


and at that time 


studies. 


s the main Cl 
1 
I 


main city in t 





income 


in their own valley of Antioquia, but spread all over 
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The Spanish conquerors were looking for gold and other 


In Bogota, they did not find any 


there on 


precious metals and stones. 
gold, but they 
the high plateau, some 8500 feet above sea level. 


found a wonderfully good climate 


Many of 


them settled there, to take over broad lands and, taking the 


Indians under their “guardianship,” to become a landed 


gentry. 
Similary, around Cali, there were fertile lands fo: oa 
and grazing, and the Spanish leaders became a country gent 








ry 
Around Medellin, the land was not adapted to large-scal 
riculture, but they did find gold. The gold was not availabl 
in any large deposits which would make people feel fabulous) 
rich. There were just a number of small mines which the 


Spaniards f 
them. The 


irst sought to develop by making the Indians work 


Indians soon died out, perhaps from overwork 


, but also from smallpox, typhoid fever, and 
other diseases which the Europeans brought with them. The 
Negro slaves from Africa, but, 


} 
t 


and malnutrition 
Spaniards then brought in 


in relation to the productivity of the mines, this became 
prohibitively expensive, and, at last, the Negroes also died out. 
then faced this difficult choice: they 
abandon the mines or work them themselves. It 
which at last forced the Spani 


No one got extremely 


The mine owners 


must either 
was this necessity 
doing the actual hard work themselves. 
wealthy, but the mine owners were able to make their opera 
tions pay. 

Around the turn of the century, in each of the three cities, 
there was a small group of importing merchants who wer 
very prosperous and wealthy relative to other people in the 
community. Each of these three places is surrounded by rugged 
mountains and very hard to transport goods into, and profit 


margins were high for the most successful merchants. 


The New Development in Antioquia 


In all 
cantile business became less profitable, as transportation im 
1890 and 1920. The 
tended to turn to other 


+} 


three areas, profit margins decreased, and the mer 


leading merchant 
What did they do? 


In Bogota, they bought land and became gentlemen, and some 


proved between 


families activity. 


members of the family became doctors and lawyers. Wh 

could be better than these traditional elite positions? Around 
Cali, they turned to the land also, although more to cattle 
ranching than to landed estates. But, in the valley of 


Antioquia, around Medellin, they put their money into in 


Indeed, they started new business ventpres 


Colom}: 


dustry. not only 


and a large fraction of the business executives and innovator 
throughout the country are from Antioquia. When the men 


areas who had accumulated some money put it int 


traditional dignified ventures, why did the Antioquenos be 


in other 


come business entrepreneurs? 
In Bogota and Cali, 
Antioquefios are said to be Jews or Basques, 


two reasons are commonly given. The 
both groups 
having reputations for hard work and business skill. 

I have 
done in Colombia to test their validity. I am sure there is 
nothing to the idea that the Antioquefios have more Jewish 
blood than other groups. They may have less. A somewhat 


checked into these stories, and research has been 


ee 








been 
ere Is 
ewish 
what 
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larger percentage of them than of other groups may be 
Basques, but the Colombian history I have sketched provides 
more important explanations of why they became social rebels. 

Antioquia did not provide favorable opportunity for the 
merchants who had made money to become landed gentry. 
The land is not suitable. But this does not explain why they 
lid not go into the professions, or why, when they migrated 
sr regions of Colombia, they did not go into traditional 


+} 
om 


ccupations. There are two circumstances which do explain 
1s 


11S. 


First, their two hundred years as miners gave them experi 


both with machinery and with taking business risks. 
iad the act Diet they dite eitiate wees Deke “oumile 
cond, act that they were miners rather than gentle 
men” caused the people of Bogota and Cali to look down on 
them. This is evident both in the literature of the nineteenth 
ntury and in conversations with older men in Bogota and 
‘ali today. Becoming landed gentry or professional men 


vould not have helped. They were branded as crude Antioque 
s, and “hicks.” They resented this. Their resentment caused 
hem to criticize the way of life of the other areas, and to 
seek to prove their worth (to themselves, as well as to others). 


found new 


gradually turned against traditional ways and 


activities which would increase their economic 
tatus. I cannot in any absolute sense prove that this factor is 
portant, but I have found it present in each of the four 

cases of economic development which I have studied closely 

England, Japan, Mexico, and Colombia—and I suggest that 

t will be found elsewhere. 

While there is indeed 


in positions of economic leadership in the country, 


a high proportion of men from 
\ntiog 
im not suggesting that the regional friction provides a full 
xplanation. There are also individuals from Cali and Bogota 
as economic innovators, but they, 


be described as rebels from the 


vho are today prominent 


0, IT nearly every case, may 











ald traditional culture. It may be friction between the indi- 
vidual and his parents or some other groups in the traditional 
society which leads the individual to seek success in a field 
outside of the traditional areas. 

While these men are rebels in regard to traditional modes 
of attaining status, they nevertheless carry with them many 
of the values of the cultures in which they grow up, just as 
we do. Since the doctrines of the Catholic Church and the 
hierarchical relationships in the church might seem to be in 
opposition to aggressive business developments, I asked myself 
whether the executives I was studying in Colombia and 
Mexico would be less religious than men who held high 
positions in the more traditional enterprises. There was no 
¢vidence to support this assumption. The people of the business 
community of Medellin seemed just as fervently and piously 
attached to their church as the businessmen in Bogota or Cali. 
In Mexico, the center of early economic growth was the city 
of Monterrey. In this period, Monterrey was a most active 
center of religious activity. We find, then, that these new 
executives do not necessarily abandon their religion or weaken 
in their church affiliations. Instead, if necessary, they reinter 
their toward religion so that it does not 


pret attitudes 
interfere with their business success. 

So it is also with regard to family relations. These new 
business leaders do not seem to respond very differently to 
family ties and obligations than do the more traditional men, 
and both groups contrast strongly with what we see in the 
United States. 

This, then, is a highly selective rebellion. These men accept 
many of the traditional values of their culture but they reject 
those standards which apply to work and industry. Even this 
limited rebellion opens the door to industrial development, 
and industrialization, of course, has a broad impact upon cul- 


ture change. 
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; ; eS . . 1 ourse that would make no difference; du Pont could treat the 
4 mig! ollow from that whatever the stand du i ; i ‘ | 1 
a ) ] 14 1] ils of tl tate as its agents—in the way that 
tht tole, Delaware ‘rs and congressmen would fa ects ; : : i 
. RB lu P 1 | } 1 the New England ra s at the turn of the century, accord 
O line, 2 du “Ont Nas ‘en through many unpleasant . ° 1 _— 
; 5 he to tradition, treated their state officials. Du Pont does not, 
xperier ( ise of its size, its uniqueness, its success. In 7 ; Ee ‘ ar ae 
: ys . : ind cou dn it, do this; 1t must make choices in its access to 
1Z, it w q court order in eftect to set up two , re ’ ] — 
. : * i nu lic officials, the s s any other petitioner. 
u parate and competing companies, Atlas and Hercules (of ‘ i nd os 
; : : Du Pont, in some respects, is in the same position as some 
vhich mort but, nevertheless, it has been under con é' = : ; : 
3 ec ; 1 oes oe ’ at the great oversea investors: Standard Oil and its sub 
eolog nuous supervision and attack fo1 alleged violation of the 
nts +r ] , : 
inti-trust laws ever since. 1 M I ( t 
‘i 4 krom to 95 Vi l ’ont was U.S ommussioner of 
2 ¢ tan nr¢ - } » , } ? 2 oe 
Ba In fact, one of the reasons, perhaps, why, during the 1953 ats 
} O55 : . . _— ) ] + 
i er] e ce ¢ lanage > | or ! ( . A D> ' } 
siail period, the central management of du Pont did no "See Rg OO ae + Mieeniad Sheus: Dicnd aneiliiie ta ti 


tocus on such matters as the tariff was that, throughout the Senate in 1952, uses his middle name 
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example. Because everybody suspects Standard 


of imperialism, because, for this reason, 


ing an agen 


the United States Government will be more reluctant to 


intervene on its behalf than on behalf of some two-by-four hat 


such a corporation, in some ways, on political 


manutacturer, ry 
issues which minor to it has less power than any othe 


f wealth. And yet it will be held responsible for 


iworegatgion ¢ 
what it cannot—or does not—take any part in. So also with 
lu Pon Delaware. 


reaction to the 
Standard Oil 


the tin com 


not the ( nly corporate 


vhich du Pont and 


Anaconda in Montana o1 





yan Bol behave very differently. But the point is that, 
with lu Por Standard Oil and some othe great com 


las grown up tradition of restraint restraint 





based upo ilculation (or a myth?) of long-run welfare. 
Th estraint may be compared to the doctrine of judicial 


estraint as developed, for instance, by Justice Jackson. It is 


real social fact, having important political consequences 
ust as the attitude of some of the White House staff (coming 
ncidentally from business) under President Eisenhower ‘‘we 
can’t take par ‘propaganda’ ”’ had important political con 
sequences for the Reciprocal Trade program. Obviously this 


ttitude is not the only possible one for the White House to 
tak -ly hampered similar operators in President Roose 





of judi traint, this 


velt’s time. Of course, like the notion res 

corporate rest unquestionably breaks down from time to 
time and is differently interpreted by different officers and 
divisions; nevertheless, it makes a difference, on the whole 


hand, and 


Plate Gl iSS 


Pont and the one 


or General Electric or Pittsburg] 


Republic Steel on the 


Standard Oil, or 


other. 


XC ( ul 

Wh nas just bee said does not bear on the que stion of 
whether du P¢ s or is not protectionist. It may be that the 
issue of protection matters little to du Pont; but the best 
euess W make that du Pont would align itself con 


siderably mi actively than it has with those other chemical 


es. Dow 





comp and Monsanto (two of the four firms which 
campaigned most energetically for protection), if it were not 
fo e general preference for corporate restraint. Reversely, 
we suspect that Standard Oil and/or some of the other big 

ernatior oil companies would have been more directli 

tive than they were in fighting the Neely Amendment and 
simi proposals to bar Venezuelan oil if it were not for th 


ot corporate 


aspect of the matter which has 


Standard Oil, and 


There is anothe1 some 


ring: du Pont, 





some big companies are 





to have on their staffs a number of people who 
have held significant governmental decision-making positions 


than have the cherry growers trade association or a woolen 


worsted manufacturer. They will, consequently, be far more 
aware of the general fact that legislation is put into practice 


through a series of administrative steps and that, at each stage 


the administrative process, an interested party may have the 
right to ask adaptation of the decision in such a way as to 
avoid injury to him. Big companies have the legal resources 


and administrative contacts to take advantage of such rights; 
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ee 


small companies do not.® And, for big companies, this activity wi 
in the administrative sphere is far more attractive; it usually 


. 7 e 
avoids the publicity which may spotlight the attempt to par- __, 
ticipate in the legislative process and is less apt to demand the 4, 
time of top management; government administrators would ,_ 

u 


often prefer to deal with the specialist in the corporation 





who knows the most about the topic, whereas senators 01 i 
legislative committees are often believed to be more accessible | 
to prominent people. 2 
“Restraint” may also arise from the actual experience of du 
Pont officials. A company such as du Pont has to pay the cost 
of having lent top officials to government; although som 
government agencies may see things a little bit more as d 
Pont does, plenty of du Pont officials may see things somewhat B 
more from the government agency’s standpoint; and, in pat vid 
ticular instances, even though they may disagree with th in 
government standpoint, du Pont officials, because of their ow: 
vovernment background, will be more hesitant to embarrass ns 
sovernment man for whom they have a fellow feeling by of d 
pressing a matter unduly than will a manufacturer of toy dent 
marbles or a garlic grower who has never had any reason to " the 
acquire such a fellow feeling.’ nd 


And officials of big corporations come to realize that their ou 


relationships with government are continuous, and that, if whi 


they press too hard for victory on one particular problem cti 
even if they win, it may jeopardize their chances of succes A 
in some future, and more important, problem. That is to say, } amo 
the relationship of such officials with government is the same _ jnen 
as the relationship of members of Congress with each other; pany 
a congressman who presses one particular issue too hard may _ pyilt 
convince or get the better of his colleagues but the price ma en 
be a considerable loss of credit and potential support on future prot! 
issues. my 


The acceptance of the notion that du Pont will not push presi 


too hard too far occurred in several of our Delaware inter- : his b 
views. ‘Iwo examples will suffice: It 
1) A politician, who believes du Pont to be protectionist for oO 


the excellent reason that a du Pont officer® waited upon hin an 


to present arguments against the Reciprocal Trade Extensior 


Act, wa 


sent to congressmen and senators against the act by Monsant 


s later discussing with us the vast volume of m 
] y . f . . + . I ant 

ind Westinghouse. One of us inquired as to whether du Por 

An expression of great surpris 


did anything of the sort. 


crossed his face. 


Oh, no: the company would not allow that sort of 





thing. [Bulk mail.] Two or three letters, that would be, h 
the most. were 


And other politicians expressed similar views. 





+} 
ie 


In effect, through a holding company, du Pont owns t! 


—-—_——— iu UO 


6. For this reason, the campaign against five-percenters hurt small natut 


business as compared with big business. 


7. There have been various accounts by businessmen (such as Cla Th 
ence Randall) of what they have learned from government servic tae 
but presumably those who spontaneously write on such topics a! hers 
not typical so ma 

said: 


8 Actually, the du Pont officer undoubtedly identified himself a 


representing a trade association; but the politician had forgotte1 


thi ie 
. ; Py 





activity 
usually 
to par- 
and the 
woul 

oratio 

tors 0 


"Ly 


cessible 











that 
roblen 


succe 


ws 


irt sma 


is Cla 
t servic 


opics a 


imself a 


forgotter 
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Wilmin 


editor 


gton papers. 
ial staff, 
nd the company has never raised the issue nor had it crossed 
’ minds that it would. 


‘These papers, however, we were told by 


have always supported reciprocal trade, 


the edito ‘To be sure, Fred Singer, a 








1 Pont officer, has written the editors several times and we 
elieve discussed the issue with them; but the editors felt 
emselves under no more pressure from him than a college 


in one branch of a university would if a scholar in 


her branch criticized the way he organized his courses. 


Du Pont is Not a Uni 
Both the du Pont family and the du Pont company have a 
le variety of interests and orientations; there is no one 
t of view to which everybody adheres. Presumably, out- 


a du Pont is of a rather 


Actually, 


close friend and correspon 


the public picture of 


rvative right-wing businessman. the founder 


f du Pont, E. I. 


du Pont, was 


of Tefferson’s, and, every generation since, including 
resent, there have been several du Ponts whose views 
ttitudes have been definitely Jeffersonian, and who 


‘fore, tend to oppose the protectionist viewpoint 





nterests of the company might be supposed to 


ite. 

\side from this, there have been several family schisms 
ng the du Ponts which means that some of the most prom 
it lo Ponts might not see eye-to-eye with the com- 


ny at all. Finally, among those du Ponts who particularly 


ilt the company to its present eminence, there seems to have 

na ve imicable difference of opinion on the tariff. Three 
e i Sat ences ; 

thers followed each other as president in building the 


} 


mpany; it is generally reported that Pierre, the first to be 


ypposed the t viewpoint, in contrast to 


resident protectionis 
yrother 

serving as president 
General Motors 


il1 Motors, presumably, is the 


accidental that Pierre, 


tone time, was more closely involved with 


le ther two. oa Genet 





of company which profits from export. In any case, the 
Pont company ana aie one-fifth of all GM stock 

1, in tl rst half of 1955, for instance, 85 cents per share 

f du Pont’s earnings of $3.98 per share came from General 
Motors. This certainly might offset Pont’s concern as a 
‘mical company with protection; on the other hand, as a 


GM’s interest 
No one can really 


port on Detroit ? will suggest, in expanding 
reign trade is fairly general and unspecific. 

how close the ties between General Motors and du Pont 
told in both Wilmington and Detroit that 
ttle difference. in view of the fact that 


(then before 


vere; we were 


se made However, 


ver of the anti-trust suits against du Pont 


Supreme Court) was directed toward ordering it to get 
d of General Motors’ interests, management would 
nd to play down the appearance of any community 
terest even if it existed. 
There is very real difficulty in discovering what “du Pont’s 
terest” is because du Pont produces so many things and has 
so many irons in the fire. A du Pont economist at Wilmington 
aid: 
lo published in Bauer, Pool, and Dexter, of. cit 
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Don’t ever talk 


i lot of industries. 


of du Pont as being an industry; it 1 


t} 


this altogethe r 


for| all produc 


However, same economist estimated that, 


‘ts, exports constitute only about six percent of 


sales, so he doubted that anybody in du Pont would get much 


s. But he added: 


nterested in expanding foreign market 


division would 
Henry Ford [sic] 


SITY’ rt 
to support 


man in 
i01In the 
join the 
aft Committee 
a [ althe 


sales Il 


[t might well be that a one 
decide that he y a to 

roup ime: ining the 
¢al trade]; hyy potheti 
ould happen], the 
[selling a fair amount of paint 
t all this ro 
who are very al 


recipro 


ugh we do not think 





foreign finishes, 
might 


iereas the 


lanager for 


abroad | want to 
fateh 


people 


ciprocal trade, w! rayon yarn 


irmed about foreign imports 





: ; seer 
sont be on the other side. This 


people 


whole problem is pretty 


the 


vould not 
otf the 


} ° 
they just 


land he is 


iicademic to in nylon; 
care. So far as we 


in the 


KNOW one twenty 
men company who could be expected to have 


overall opaapaty policy on 
individual 


reason to know], there is no 


trade and tariffs; it is left up to the divisions 


Now, divided 
ions, making different 


1 
erdl managers who, In 


du Pont is into ten separate operating divi 
different 


apparently in 


kinds of products, with ven 


and 


a 


practice, 


lave a great deal of auton For many purposes they act 
is Separate companies. Each division has or may have its own 
tariff representative,” ficer charged with analyzing the 


foreign economic policy situation of the division. One tariff 


representative said: 


a tariff representatives are the working stiffs. They 
‘Tl see + ¢ 1 

» lez wot Che assistant general manager makes 

the ee sions. Sometimes for months on end, I don’t do 


iny tariff work. At the 


quite active because of customs 


1954] it is 


simplification. 


moment [ January 


Another tariff representative said: 


l cannot speak for othe: divisions. 


Different depart 
ments have varying interests. For instan the textile 
fibers division never opened its trap about a tariff on 
nylon and I would think polychemicals would have 


different [less | ionist] view on such things than 


rotect 
} 


organic chemic us. 


We went through va major with 
1] 
| 


officials and repeated 


rious 
} 
I 


different 


produc ts 


vy heard the theme: 


‘ ote ; : 
Each division has a different focus. 


One man, for instance, continued: 


service, 
would not 
into export 


h quick 
tition 


rimarily concerned 
foreign 


Explosives are p 
shipping, 
matter. Film and cellophane- 

‘ adie t | 
much and are not sely affected by 


and timing; compe 
—they don’t vet 


adve1 imports. 


Another middle echelon official added: 


tinent would vy un 
; : a 

more than it would lose by a reduction of tariffs. But at 
the other extreme is the dye stuf requires 
a combination of labor and technological skill, dependent 
on plodding, ordinary Ph.D.’s—who in Germany get 25 
percent less salary than here, so that 
Germans a substantial advantage. 


On balance, I think our paint depar 


business which 


alone gives the 


Other men from other departments or with other o1ienta- 
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tions develops tuily th ument tt ai Pont S read ana 1 tact t ing xy the INOtionN Gu Pont 
‘ tae, a luced 
uttel certain kinds of chem iS, Cé nd Wi € produces f mist Smerica A conciati 1 mt 
f i O0Ccla 
. ’ | De i ae 
nore cheay yroad tha In tn cou! =S ont neec Ss : : 
Bus , niversity Women, Wilmington 
protection. When we raised a questi UD some : 
° Fe 
points, we were tola : 1 ; 
i O \ 1 aeveiopment oT til | nited state 
; ri¢ 1 ] 1 + } + 
le mi ’ d \ i ( place du1 nd immediately afte 
. } ‘ \ 7 T T¢ . + } tal nia ) } 
( ) \\ ae pp \ t en pla ecause Of t 
rei otect ' ’ trvinge f 1 ( n n (sermat mpetition nd. the IZUTe ( 
d positior ( rman p nt etc., whi resulted from the y r. 
1 u To! peen rarded and nas 
] + ] ] Y Tr + . 
Re - rT ‘ ‘ if sel eneiicl Vy or protec I 
' 7 
t erM several du Pont economists, ft 
Ns lend “Sinper at chairm oe Parift Committe x Mdmund Lincoln, were particularly articulate spo 
: 1 | n of protectionist views. It is generally believed that th 
Hxe; ve Comn ee O “( 1 i ack , a ean anes Bow Vey, aaa 
= : ; Ge . ; 
- ; ce cat aitethias nfluential part in the behind-the-scenes planning 
t SE t ‘ wi worl TO! ne meratin p war tariit acts. These men were dead or retire 
; f a arate as d the time of our study but they were remembered in Wi! 
S1orT ‘ . { iC} cst < \ 5 ( ° ° 
: ‘ 4 ; ‘ 
on and throughout the chemical industry 
O t . 4 : Ae, od + +] ; ] 
v\ rd one interesting sidel ont about the eftect of d 
: ‘ an rxysdo a . : 
Oo the community 1 ne limington chapter of tl 
: , 1 
n Associat yf University Women is naturally cor 
le degree ives of men in du Pont 
member of the Wilmington group told us that 
] | NA 7 
( { with th tand of national AAUW or 
] \7 ( } 
; \ ch as the tariftt. 
S ! oO d me about a visit of a national officer of t 
ucle U V\ oO VVilmington to present the national’s legislatiy 
ry cs 1) : é¢.s ] } ] } 
een, CN ) ve or tne | l ihe visitor, we were toia, was simply shocked 


1 ° ° “ 1 ° 
l t ( I l ( statem it \ ant 1 W a\ tne V ilmington yroup rore het pla rorm 





dentifiec "he two other big Delaware chemical companies, At 


O I ri t \ t Le ules, WE! parated from du Pont as a result of 
‘ 1 1 a2 : a 
ssociatio t noment st no. } example. he rust action in 1912. We were told in several interview 
iow £ ¢}] mrt 1 } iwatel 
testih ei t fiou Wa al Vieans Committee 1 he president of one of these companies has private 
| ‘ } ] ] ¢ th 
955 oppos oO 1 Ret ocal lrade I.xtension Act pl a considerable support for freer trade, and we got the 
: . ‘ eh ws an —— SL a ge oR ads 
C n t tern: ( I e ant rl Commit i] 1ONn That the Ocli¢ company aces not care much abdou 
| ‘ ‘ ] : an di o4 ith 
ivi o nen t Sé J ne I I ] le Dut mig lean toward reciproca trade. But neithe 
1 1 ‘ } } 
mo! a I n < I t r( n anv wai them wouid want to take a policy stand opposite to Gd 
| _ “11 la. ats ‘ : 
thoug the 1 sent VES ¢ vionsanto Allied Dow ana ( on such an issue. both are Willing to iet Tie trade asst 
1 — . ws ' 
Americal nid te d presum tor th lirms aion: clatiol t \ I th belong (there are several in ti 
; | ] +h 
same | chemical industry) speak for them, but evidently none of th : 
' Jancis eee ‘, 
question as to v he O in fact. speak for du company ofhcials most likely to know has great interest in 
; 1 ¢ car} + } ] as : an a} ]y 
Ol ( lé m ( not 1s an interest on Yn the or a ciear impression as to What the trade associations actuall 
. ° f Re Pi | . . 
( et ( throug! 1¢ do say. Communications trom the associations to the hrms 0 
. ’ ° . ° T 
‘ Li . ian” uae 
issOK O! 1 tactical matte aesigned to avoid controversy roreign economic policy receive little circulation within th 7 
Mil ront. Un the othe land, IVE Singer may hold COmMpanies. 
= 2 ae ‘xX 14 ae f a nix | Pont’s fj a shich keeps 
} ( on: a unly\y Ss roressor who testine VV nel I is not, or co oniy du ont InnueNnce WiliCi ACC} 
ur Ha Harvard economi t¢ ied. in effect. “in u firms as the from supporting reciprocal trade; it 
S1t1O ( rac 1 ( } ea no on cumulative weight of the numerous protectionist firms 
‘ Ly 1 i ( ) fEcial of hese fir S salt 
n SEC \ p n tor Harvard the chemical indi ry. Une omcial of one of these nrms saic 
ind eve Ol ecognized ills Ti rh to academic treedom. Vu in erect, 1 it the firm is neutral on re iprocal trade because 
Po! I y I Din similat I i vith } ] ° 1 ] - 
ron May also Live Vir. Hpinge é nla Treedom without the whole chemical industry buys and sells from 


CAGOTSING HS VICWs. each other; [so] we have important customers who defi- \ 
nitely are for protection and these things make a difter- 


Pont testify as sucl ’ Fert ence. Personally I think the customers are making a 4 


at whicl ne people say it i pecially in mountain out of a molehill. I 
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lower tariffs. About 500 people took part in these discussions. 


Most of the wheat growers 
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Atlas and Hercules are often confused with du Pont L he itors and mgressman are supposed to have heard 
} - oF L at } > + want ° ¢ } + +} ¢ a04 : f } — } 
he tac they have been forty years separa ed. it the results; but, in fact, remembered them only ex 

} t Dame 7 4 } 1 } 
rms showed a strong desire to differentiate themselves nely \ or not a il] 
Pp +} + ff r ly +} ] + VA ] 1 1 . 
ront W 10u ering on policy from the latter. O VV ¢ 1 a farm | er if he knew how du Pont, etc. felt 
| E 
th le believe d ront is unpopul n downstate ot He replied 
( ' 
Jo! ] oft wondered Ol 
1 to | v whe 
s.1 ? r, r lose ) ft | YT ; 
. ner preiaware usinesses ; : : 
tou yriculture would enefit 
| } would lose trom more ex ts... . Of course some in 
W ilminete firms wh nig! L\ iad some in ‘Wee 1°] ae ae ; 
= cus ew im Delaware area industry 
} ] } + 7 
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as part oft a divers 1ca 


ints Pe Sere epee | 
es lairvine (and dairving is generalli Che third thought the chemical industry might have a 
I it n dal! J \G I ny | ‘ Taliy 
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l demand on us. 


f discussion meetings on the subject were held by He then commented on tie lt-restraint of wealthy Dela 


throughout the state. They took raised-hand votes | Wareans. He had also heard from machine tools outside the 


1 


h showed a considerable margin in 


whi favor of state. 


None of them had heard from labor on the issue, in the 
N t had | Lx l r or 
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1954 or 1955. randomly directed 


letters were received from outside textile or electrical workers 


state, in A few apparently 


agzainst H.R.1 in 1955 (some of these workers may have lived 





in the state and worked outside) 
In 1955, the three received 
Women Voter 


reciprocal trade. Apparently all t 
from the 


The 


supporting 


considerably more mail 

noticeable ° as 
iree received more pro- than 
tate, 


But, in the 


League of wee 


anti-reciprocal trade mail although a good 


from outside. of busi- 


ness on members of the Finance Committee, as a staff member 


deal of anti-mail pressure 


put it: 


, ice Se a 
So many people have come in on all thes¢ 


° 1 ; ° . i. 
we yes naven t been able to Dear In mind W 


(hat, again, indicates that the mail and visits on H.R.1 


either were not impressive or the senators and congressman 
were immune to noticing that sort of pressure. One person 
close to a senator told me: 

Qh, these pressure campaigns don’t h ppen in Dela 


ware. Never on any issue. 


ness in the congressional delegations that 


Pont 


There is aware 


different divisions of might have different views on 


H.R.1. They know du Pont employees personally. The 
Northern Newcastle Young Democrats Club, composed ac 
cording to the congressman, “largely of du Pont chemists, 


meee 


Mc- 


This is the only instance 


young businessmen, etc.,” Congressman 


ciproc: il trade. 


a A 


Dowell in favor ¢ 


we encountered of political organization taking a defi 
nite stand with the reciprocal 


Midla ind 


' 1D 
loca Repul 


congressman or senator for 
Michigan, Dow Chemical is 


lican organization passed a resolution 


trade; in where 
located, th 
ee ~“ + ] + . . ] ¢ 
which it sent to the senators against reciprocal trade; but, in 
stay out 


general, party organizations everywhere of political 


issues such as this. 


— | melo © A Real . 1 4 
Professional Employees: A Brake on du Pont? 


In interviews with some business firms, the writer has been 


to which calculation about employee 


firm hesitates to take part in the 


struck DY the degree 


reactions affects them. One 


current business-in-politics program because it is not unionized 


which would “stir” the workers up; an- 


and fears anything 
her is unionized but fears “jeopardizing a very amicable 


relationship with the union,” which might conceivably inter- 


pret such a program as a threat. 
Du Pont has this problem in a different and exaggerated 


is du Pont 


form. Wilmington headquarters; it depends for 
its very existence upon skillful and educated scientists, with 
educated wives. These men and women may, to be sure, 
influence the AAUW to drop one or another plank in its 
platform—locally! But, more significantly, they are part of 


and respond to the climate of opinion which the League of 
Women Voters, the AAUW, and other such internationally 
They 


any company program which sounded like economic national- 


oriented groups express. would object strenuously to 


calculation by management would 


ism; or, if not, a rational 
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be that it is far more risky to chance losing their goodwill 
chance losing some sales to foreign competitors. In 
any company, this might be true; but du Pont depends on 
professionals to a singularly high degree. Wilmington to a like 
high degree has communities of like-minded scientists, and, 
with the history of the munitions investigation and FDR’s 
” employees of du Pont may 


than to 


attacks on “economic royalists, 


well be more stigmatized 


, General 


sensitive to the possibility of being 


working for reactionaries than employees of, say 


Electric or Dow. 


Conclusion 


In general, Delaware congressmen and senators appeared 
free to choose for themselves, without much pressure 
No interest in the state is 
vociferously opposing reciprocal trade; and, although du Pont 


on foreign economic policy issues. 


may lean in that direction, senators and congressmen in a 
state as small as Delaware know the rifts and cross-pressures 
if they are at all 
and know du Pont will have issues on which it feels 
Nor is any interest in the state vigorously 
trade. The issue apparently stirred up 
less excitement than, say, the St. I Although 
the Finance Committee, and Delaware is 
Philadelphia-Maryland area, they 
to do anything 


within du Pont on such an issue as this, 
“hep” 
much more strongly. 
supporting reciprocal 
saw rence Seaway. 
both senators are on 


q]] 


economically part of the 


do not seem to have been expected by anyone 


for the firms in that area outside the state in this connection. 
Such instances as there were of possible injury due to foreign 
competition created no stir; Wilmington had then a situation 
of approximately full employment. 

if he were so 


Delaware senator or congressman could, 


minded and chose to dramatize it, probably get some following 


and attention by speaking up for old-fashioned protectionism; 
the vulcanized fibre plants, some of the textile plants, con- 
ceivably du Pont and the traditional conservatism of several 
areas, provide soil within which applause, votes, and some 
sympathy might be given to a man who tried to defend Amer- 
ican industry against “cheap foreign labor.” Particularly, if 
he made a good deal of the national-defense, preservation-of- 
skill argument, he might find financial support from some 
members of the du Pont family. 
On the other hand, a Delaware senator or congressman 
dramatize the issue might also crystallize the 
Hercules, and Interna- 


fither way, 


who chose 


latent freer trade concern in Atlas, 


tional Latex, and among some of the farmers. 
protectionist or reciprocal trade, he could make an issue for 
himself which would attract some favorable attention and 
support. 

As it was, none of the four men, Senators Frear or Wil- 
liams, Warburton or McDowell, focused on 
trade or the tariff, nor was there any particular reason wh) 
they should. So far as the record shows, all four supported 
reciprocal trade as requested by the Administration.!! 


Congressmen 


11. The only deviation we know of is that, in committee, Senato! 
Frear voted for a two-year instead of a three-year extension of the 
1 
1 


955 Reciprocal Trade Act. We do not know why. 
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Motivation in Work Groups: A Tentative View 


appearet James V. Clark ** 


pressure 
> state Is 
du Pont 
yen in 
pressures 
re at all ? 
1 it feels 


gorouslt 


irred up 

\Ithough 

aware Is his paper represents an attempt to examine a number of 
sie: different researches in the field of organizational behavior and 
ay, ul ' 


cacilits to see if their similarities can be highlighted and tentatively) 
Cililin 1 


; explained by the use of Maslow’s need-hierarchy concept.! 
inection. 8 
foreict \ recent research experience of mine (so far published only 
) 1g ; ° ' 
hae 1 case form)? suggested for me that this process might be a 
situation - ; - 
iseful w of generating new hypotheses and methods of 


measurement. ‘The present paper is presented in the hope that 

were so 

llowin ‘thers can be stimulated in the same way. 

lowing Pe 

tionism; More specifically, this paper makes no claim that the 
) Ss a f 

1t ‘on inswers concerning employee motivation and its determinants 
s, con 2 : 

f eaeiael ire all in. Neither does it claim that the questions generated 
> al 


by the examination of several researches from the point of 
nd some : 
view of the need-hierarchy concept are all presently research 
d Amer- ‘ll ; : 
ea” ble in a strict operational sense. Rather, the paper puts up 
what, for me, appears to be a potentially operational scheme 


ation-of 


for analyzing motivation and its organizational determinants, 
m some 


With such a scheme, it appears possible to study a number of 


vieiinta different organizations comparatively, an effort which the 
rressme . eile F : . 
lize the field of organizational behavior needs. 


Interna [ do believe, therefore, that the use of this theory puts us 
or war in a somewhat better position than that outlined in a recent 
: Be research on worker motivation by Herzberg et al.: 
ssue for : { 


ion and ‘This concept [Maslow’s need hierarchy] has led many 
people to feel that the worker can never be satisfied with 
or Wil- his job. How are you going to solve the dilemma of trying 
used on ———— 
son wh) * James Clark is in the Graduate School of Business Administra 
pported tion, Harvard University, Boston, Massachusetts. For discussion and 
criticism, the author is grateful to his colleagues L. B. Barnes, R. L 
Katz, P. R. Lawrence, and A. N. Turner. 
1, A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality, Harper and Bros, 
Senator New York, 1954. 
on of the 2. “Century Co. (A)—(1),” Harvard Business School, EA-A 321- 


329, 


to motivate workers who have a continuously revolving 
set of needs? Since each individual may present at any 
one time a different scramble of his psychological need 
list, a systematic personnel practice hoping to cater to the 
most prepotent needs of its entire working force is de 
feated by the nature of the probabilities. Forgetting for 
moment the individual “need hierarchies,” it can be 
argued that there is sufficient homogeneity within various 
groups of employees to make for a relative similarity of 
“need hierarchies” within each group. Even so, the 
changes in prepotency for the group will occur, and 
personnel administration will have to keep up with them 
For some who hold to this point of view personnel ad 
ministration is reduced to the essential of labor-manage 
ment bargaining. For others it means that personnel 
programs must be geared to be sensitive to the changes 
that are continually taking place in the needs of the en 
ployees. And since this can be done only by the supe 
visors, the training of supervisors in understanding 
human motivation, the factors underlying it, and the 
therapeutic or manipulative skills with which to cope 
with it is the most essential ingredient to any industrial 
relations program.? 


As this paper will show, I am not opposed to sensitive first 
line administrators. However, other variables relating to 
satisfaction and productivity will be highlighted and in such 
a way as to suggest that the development of worker motivation 
is not a random scramble but is perhaps predictable, with onl) 
a modicum of sensitivity to employee needs. 


The Need-Hierarchy Model 


Let us start with McGregor’s summary of Maslow’s con 
cepts, which is concise and simply put. 


3. Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara Bloch Sny 
derman, The Motivation to Work, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1959. 
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readers 


motivations not in terms of a series of drive 
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Vianagement Knows today of the existence of these 
needs yu it often assumes quite wrongly that they 


4. Douglas M 


McGregor, 5th Anniversa:y Convocation, School of 
Industrial Management, Massachuset Institute of Technolo 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


are probably aware, Maslow views an 








represent a threat to the organization. Many studies have 


le trated that the tightly knit, cohesive work group 
ndition far more effective than 
imber of separate individuals in achieving 








n rement, fearing group hostility to its own 
iten goes to considerable leneths to control 
an efforts in ways that are inimical to the 
oupiness” of human beings. When man’s 
nd perhaps his safety needs, too—are thus 
\ i, | in ways which tend to defeat o1 
ynal objectives. He becomes resistant, antago 
1 eT But this behavior is a consequence 
Ego N eeds 
social needs—in the sense that they do no 
vato until lower needs are reasonabl\ 
1e needs of greater significance to man 
man himself. Thev are the egozstic need 
t ] ind 
I that relate to one’s self-esteem—need 
t ndependence. fo1 achiev ment 
lat ti ne’ reput itor | 
nitior ippreciation, for the de 
( T llow 
needs, these are rarely satisfied ; mat 
v fi Y atisfaction of these needs 
me important to him. But they do not 
int way until physiological safety, 
isonabl satisfied. 
organization offers few oppo1 
traction oT these egoistic needs to peo 
the hierarchy. The conventional 
work, particularly in mass-produc 
heed to these aspects of humar 
| yractices of scientific management 
tlated to thwart these needs, the 
1 LL purpose better than they do 
‘\ } 1 filiment \ eeds 
| ton as 1f were, on the hier irchy 
e there are what we may call the needs fo 
hese are the needs for realizing on 
\ for continued self-development, fo1 
n the broadest sense of that term. 
that the conditions of modern life give only 
portunity for these relatively weak needs t 
ession. The deprivation most people experience 
spec other lower-level needs diverts the! 
to the struggle to satisfy those needs, and the 
self-fulfillment remain dormant. 
I irposes of initial explanation and simplicity, Mc 


Gregor spoke in terms of separate steps or levels. Actually, 
suggests that these levels are interdependent and over 





gher-need level emerging before the lowe! 
needs have been satisfied completely. In our society, most 
people tend to be partially satisfied in each need area and 
partially unsatisfied. However, most individuals tend to have 


higher 


satisfaction at the lower-need level than at higher-need 
levels. Maslow helps to explain this by picturing the average 





have 


rroup 








Me 
tually, 
1 ove! 
lowe! 
- most 
‘a and 
o have 
r-need 
verage 


HUMAN 


citizen as (for illustrative purposes) 85 percent satisfied in 
his physiological needs, 70 percent satisfied in his safety needs, 
50 percent in his belonging needs, 40 percent in his egoistic 
needs, and 10 percent in his self-fulfillment needs. 


Some Suggested Uniformities Among 
Different Researches 


| shows how the need-hierarchy concept might be 
to relate and explain the findings of a number of 
ferent studies. In other words, it takes McGregor’s gen- 
alization of Maslow’s theory, attempts to relate it to some 
xisting studies, and concludes that workers under this or that 
ombination of environmental conditions behave as if they 
re motivated in such-and-such a fashion. 
Before we turn to this exhibit, however, a word of caution 
in order. This way of relating and thinking about different 


behavior researches is by no means perfect. 





tions which follow from the need- 


proposi 
A ; : 
extremely difficult to test in a research 


se. Secondly, the variety of environmental and internal 


stem factor ffecting work-group behavior cannot be 
f ed SO s to make »} known descriptions of work 
ms directly comparable from some one point of view. 





ies leave out, or find uncontrollable, 
ary for complete comparability. 


Nevertheless. some ay tilable researches suggest uniformities 


sistent with the need-hierarchy concept. 

Ex] 1 shows how a number of different “‘givens” in a 
oup’s environment can prevent or frustrate an indi 
dual’s opportunity for need satisfaction at different levels 
f tl | hierarchy. The exhibit is based on the assumption 








iat all individuals have a potential for activating all the 

ds on the need hierarchy. Likewise, the exhibit assumes 

t an individual does not necessarily suspend or forget hi 

zed needs during his hours on the job. Actually, in 

tuations, there are few data to support the first 

ssun yn, many data to support the second. Therefore, the 

exhi in usefully be regarded as a tentative explanation of 

w and why most people, or an “average worker,” would 
nost typically react under different conditions at work. 


The extreme left-hand scale of the middle block of graphs 
Exhi | represents the various levels of the need hierarchy 
exclusive of the physiological needs). (In Maslow’s descrip 
n of his need hierarchy, the status-prestige need and the 
self-esteem need are placed side by side about the membership 
need. They are placed one on top of the other here for graphic 
simplicity. ) 

The remaining columns of the middle block depict the 
satisfaction 


pattern of an individual’s need activation and 


under a number of different external conditions. These pat+ 
, 


terns will be discussed in this paper in relation to certain 


researches. (It is not possible to show all possible combinations 
it external conditions: researches have not been conducted 
under such a wide variety of conditions. ) 

Across the bottom of the exhibit are two rows which show 
for each 
column. These are by no means definitely established results 
but the researches examined in this paper often suggested 


“productivity” and “turnover and absenteeism” 
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certain tendencies in regard to these variables which are 
shown. Consequently, by beginning with human needs, we can 
move to the relationship between the satisfaction of these 
needs, external conditions, and productivity and turnover- 
absenteeism. 


Column 1 illustrates a situation in which employment 


security is extremely low. Such conditions might exist when 
ever alternative employment is unavailable (as in a depres 
sion) or is deemed by the workers to be not as desirable as 


present employment and where workers feel unprotected from 


a management which is perceived as arbitrary in its layoff 
and firing procedures. 


Research by Goode and Fowler? in an automobile feeder 


plant illustrates this condition. In their study of a low morale, 
nonunion plant a small group of high service employees, for 
whom the job had become an absolute economic necessity, 
produced 


among other 


consistently according to management expectations. 


lurnover workers, for whom the job was less 


important, was high. They quit or were fired for not produc 
ing enough, 


} 


related described 


ago, and were alluded to by 


Interestingly situations were 
Mitchell,° when he 
noted that the pace of work was slower in the flush times of 
1900-1902 than it had been in the dull times of 1894-1896. 


He quoted a sample bit of 


1 
enougn, 


some time 


testimony from the period. 


‘The superintendent of a company manufacturing electrical 


machinery said: 


F ve years ago men did not restrict their output, 


union or non-union men, because they wanted to hold 


9s, and a man would do anything and all he was 
told to do. Now a man 


their }0 
knows that all he has to do i to 


another iob 


walk across the street and get at the same 


rate of pay.... 


Obviously, a group’s productivity does not always increase 
shortly 


n depression times: it fell off in the bank-wiring room 


before the final layoffs. The suggestion being made here is 


that under employment conditions which an individual pet 


ceives as economically threatening and arbitrary (and such 
conditions probably exist most often in a depression), his 


higher needs cannot motivate. He is “‘stuck” on the safety leve 
ind his behavior can only work toward the immediate goal 
Under conditions of this kind, financial 


the primary incentives whicl 


of economic survival. 
rewards tend to be 1 motivate 


workers toward higher productivity. 


Frustrated Membership Needs 


‘ ; ; Ba 
Columns 2 through 4 all show situations in which member 


frustrated. They are shown 


different 


needs are active, but 


because 


ship 


separately, apparently they occur unde 


environmental conditions. 


are less con 


, ; ‘ 
Column 2 shows a situation where workers 


5. W. F. Goode and Irving Fowler, “Incentive 
Morale Plant,” American Sociological Review, X\V, No. 5 (194 
6. W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles and Their Causes 
of California Press, Berkeley, Cal., 1941 

7. F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson 
Worker, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 195 
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Exhibit 1 
1s Retween Cx ms in the ) Group's Environment, 
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se ———)_ .. aes sa activated 2. need activated 
©) err relativel; E sees 24° but relatively 
ee ee ee act ate isfied : pa a sca frustrated 
cerned with employment security, because they have it, but ‘ that the men resented not being able to follow con 
where the job technology imposes physical or spat quit entional conversation patterns; looking at the listener, being 
I } ’ > 
ments where interaction is impossible or severely restricted. use for conversation, and to complete the “talk. 
"T ; Tie; is lal} j <6) + n¢ . . . 4 7 * e « ’ ° 
lis condition reflects and is labelled “low interactior oppo \ yrrelation was found between an individual’s desire to tall 
tunity.”’ Such conditions and their effects on satisfaction were , ie job and his attitude towards his job: the higher the 


described in two automobile assembly plant studies. 


Walker an 
+} 


productior cn 


d Guest® rated jobs according to their “‘mas 


ics’ (noise, repetitiveness, restricted 


etc.). Workers holding such jobs 


to be an important reason fo1 





iracterl 


opportunity for movement, 


ortel reported social isolatior 


ob dissatisfaction. Moreover, absenteeism and 


turnovel 


extremely high throughout the automotive industry) were 


nearly twice as high for persons whose jobs exhibited ‘extreme 


mass production characteristics.” 


Another study of automobile assembly workers by Jasinski‘ 


Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest, The Man on the As 
mbly Line, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952 


9. Frank J. 
Relationships: 
man Organization 


Jasinski, “Technological Delimitation of Reciprocal 
A Study of Interaction Patterns in Industry,” Hu 
XV, No. 2 (1956) 


desire to talk, the less interesting the job. 


possible that Van Zelst’s study!® of sociometrically 
restructured construction work groups may be illustrative of 


what happens when opportunities to interact are increased. 


When men were allowed to work alongside others whom 


1 
ney 


themselves had chosen, turnover, labor cost and materials 


cost all dropped. 
The can be drawn that these results occurred 


because membership level motivation was satisfied and higher 


inference 


needs became activated. 


10. R. J. Van Zelst, “Sociometrically Work 
crease Productivity,” Personnel Psychology, V, No. 3 (1953). 
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Research, ‘““The Case of the Changing Cage’?! 


what happens to a work group’s productivity and 








tisf n when interaction opportunities are suddenly low- 

In this case, however, interaction opportunity was 
sreased by a combination of physical changes and another 
iable we will discuss later, leadership behavior. ) 


rs in a voucher-check filing unit in an insurance com 


ny worked together well, kept up with the work load and 
xpressed feelings of satisfaction. Their work area was inside 
wire re surrounded by filing cabinets and boxes through 
vhich the group’s supervisors could not see. For efficiency 





the cage was moved to a new area in which the 


‘ . 1 ° 
ing nets were arranged so that supervisors could see 


and restrict worker interaction. The workers 


longer engage in social activities which had been 


mportant to them chatting, eating, etc.). Their 


leclined drastically, the amount of time spent in non- 


(games, 


vities increased substantially, and the workers ex 
ynsiderable dissatisfaction with the new setup. 


n s t, 1t appears that 1T there are any major physical o1 


itial technological factors which restrict opportunities fo1 
ntet n (under conditions where safety-level needs are not 
in membership needs will be frustrated and, conse- 


high I need levels will not be activated 


Colur 3 illustrates a situation in which safety-level 


are relatively unimportant because they are 


} 


raction opportunities are high, but where workers 


e | in low-status congruence work groups. 


The need-hierarchy explanation of this situation would be 


s foll : safety needs are not active and membership needs 


re active but frustrated because social-status differences 


mong persons in the work group are too large for the group 
ith effectively. Therefore no indications of higher 
re present. As a consequence, people would not 
vork as something to which they could or should 
But why should low- or high-status congruence 


iffect membership motivation ? 


In Zaleznik, Christensen, and Roethlisberger’s recent study, 


of social certitude’? was advanced to explain this 


on an individual level: 


1 ] 


mdition of social certitude, the individual may 


middle, or low in total status. But at whatever 


e : 
status factors are well established. As a social 


can place himself and be placed 


entity, theretore, he 


rea in the structure of a group. People relate to him 


n terms of 


common expectations of behavior toward a 


person well established at his particular level of status 


In turn, the individual knows what to expect from others. 


These expectations may or may not be functional for the 


} 


individual] be a more productive 


role for an individual than his status, well established 


or the 


eToOUuT there may 
as it is, allows him to play. Nevertheless, in a condition 
“structured” 
oup. Whether he is structured into the group at 


of social certitude the individual becomes 


( B. Richards and Henry F. Dobyns, “Topography and Cul 
rhe Case of the Changing Cage,” Human Organization, XVI, 
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a high rank or low rank will depend on the level of the 
individual’s total status. 

The condition of ambiguity, where the individual’s 
status factors are out of line, provides no readily apparent 
social position for him. As an ambiguous social entity, 
the group has no clear expectations regarding behavior 
On the one hand, 
being high in one or more dimensions of status seems to 


from or toward such an individual. 


require the form of behavior associated with a high status 
person. On the other hand, 





being simultaneously low in 
one or more dimensions of status seems to require be 
havior associated with a low status person. These mixed 
expectations create ambiguities and consequently anxiety 
; rie pe tee eg 

in social relationships. 


This theory was advanced to explain why group members 


} 


are attracted to or repelled by an individual whose status 


factors are out of line: some very high, some very low. Such 
an individual is ambiguous in relation to the group majority. 
The term “group-status congruence” refers to a collection of 
people who share 


themselves may 


similar status factors, even if the factors 
be out of line with one another for a given 


individual. In this kind of a situation, an individual who 


exhibits status factors different from the majority tends to be 
avoided by the majority even if his status factors are in line 
with one another. He is likely to be described by others as 
“not our class” or “not our kind of person.” !3 The four com- 
binations between an individual and his group (high group- 


+ 


status congruence, high individual-status congruence; high 


group-status congruence, low individual-status congruence, 
etc.) have not been studied as such. At the present time, 
loosely stated, it appears that if, under most conditions, an 


individual has status factors to some extent different from the 


1 


majority of people in the small-group social structure to which 


} 


he belongs, he will tend to be regarded as ambiguous by that 


majority, and hence will be regarded with anxiety. 
Clark’s supermarket research!4 was concerned with differ 


ences in group-status congruence between stores. 


He found that groups with high group-status congruence 
which he called “high status factors in common” 


exhibited low turnover and low absenteeism, both indications 


groups ) 


of membership-need level satisfaction. Moreover, he further 
found that stores which had high-status congruent groups in 
them also tended to have higher labor efficiency ratings. In 
addition, he found that members of these groups tended to 


speak of their work as more satisfying. 


Adams’ bomber crew study!? was somewhat similar. 


He showed that crews with high group-status congruence 
tended to report feelings of satisfaction with group member- 


ship. However, Adams also showed that while crews with 


12. A. Zaleznik, C. R. Christensen, and F. J. Roethlisberger, The 
Votivation, Productivity and Satisfaction of Workers, A Prediction 
Study, Harvard University Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Boston, Mass., 1958. 


13. James V. Clark, Some Unconscious Assumptions Affecting 
Labor Efficiency in Eight Supermarkets (unpublished D.B.A. thesis), 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 1958. 


14. Ibid. 


15. Stuart Adams, “Status Congruency as a Variable in Small 
Group Performance,” Social Forces, XXXII, 16-22. 
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high-status congruence showed high technical performance up 
to a pomt, beyond that point, as group-status congruence 


increased, technical performance decreased. 


Therefore, while Clark’s and Adams’ studies showed similar 
results in the relation between group-status congruence and 
their findings on sag sien con- 
and performance were less clear.!© It is difficult to 
Adams’ highest 
formance groups were low-status congruent. 


membership satisfaction, 
gruence 
explain with confidence why technical per- 
( ea data 
1 leader- 


on social structure, motivation, satisfaction, and forma 


ship might have provided clearer explanations. 
Not only the 


findines of othe: 


possible difference between these two studies, 


but the researches in the general area of 


status and how people react to it, all indicate that not enough 
is known yet about this subject to offer inclusive explanations 
Zaleznik’s machine 


had developed a social structure which offered 


for work-group behavior. For example, 


shop workers 
of satisfaction. In com 


least a minimal level 


studies, 


its members at 
parison to othe his workers could be said to have 
sxhibited low individual and group-status congruence, al- 
exhibited low individual and group-status congruence, al 
gruence apparently was high enough for the 
Bolsheviks or Andaman 


findings in this 


though the c 
form: it contained no 
In shor 


t 
conclusively, that under 


group to 


Islanders. the existing area suggest, 


but not most industrial conditions, a 


group will be more cohesive to the extent to which its members 


exhibit individual and/or group-status congruence. (An im- 


; ie a . R at 
portant exception will be discussed under Column 7 of 


Exhibit 1 ) 


columns, 4 enone rh 7, show those situations 


The remaining 


. 1 1 . . ° 
where neitne technological rest ric ions on interaction, nor 


ik cae tiiricis ai notions of member 


1timents of workers \€.2., 


‘tion stemming from status factors in common) are such 





| . a api sce “4 
prevent the formation of a satisfying social structure 


2 constrictions oO! 


bhawass of the 


roup development portrayed here 


stem largely from the formal leader of the 


work group. 


Leadership Behavio1 


Since leadershiy is important here, it will be useful, before 


roughly the 
labels 


" group-cen 


themselves, to describe 


different types.!8 The 


turning to the 


columns 


leadership behavior under thr 


“accommodative “»roduction-centered,” and 


tered”’ will be briefly described, in that order. 


Ihe first, “accommodative reters to situations where the 


challenges a 


violates its norms of how a leader should behave. 


eader’s behavior neither group, nor seriously 


The group’s 


determination of its own work procedures is left alone. As a 


studies do not necessarily contradict eacl 
Clark studied no stores with status-con- 
gruence mea as some of the bomber crews studied by 
\dams. Also, the two studies used different 
measure group-status 
is continuing in an attempt to test for lower labor 
group-status congruencs 


lt However, the tw 
other on this point, since 
sures as higl 





status factors, and dif 
Clark’s reséarcl 
eficiency under 


Terent Ways t congruence, 


conditions of highe: 


7 Zaleznik, Worker Satisfaction and Development, Harvard 
University Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Ad 


ministration, Boston, Mass., 1956. 


18. It is beyond the scope of this article to evaluate these labels or 
rent classification scheme. 


+ + > Q 1. dy 
to offer a diire 


result, the formal leader does not threaten the 


group’s survival as a group. 


seriously 


This condition is a common one and was described in the 
following reports: 


In the Whirlwind Corporation!? a group of workers 
developed an improved tool capable of increasing their pro- 
ductivity on a certain item fifty percent. Actually, they in- 
creased productivity ten percent and used the remaining time 
other products. A methods 
engineer was assigned to study the problem but the group 


to improve quality on some 
withheld information about the tool from him. For some time, 
‘satisfied to let the 
’ He reasoned that at little 


the foreman was aware of this but was 
men handle it their own way.’ 


expense he was able to get out production of high quality. 
I § p gn q 


In Roy’s research in a piecework machine shop?° workers 


had an elaborate set of restriction-of-output activities. The 
foreman instructed new men in parts of this system. To one 


man he said: 


Say, when you punch off day work onto piecework, 
you ought to have your piecework already started. Run a 
few, then punch off day work, and you'll have a good 
start. You’ve rot little 
money. 


to chisel around her to make 


In the Century Company?!, workers in one area (B) 

ported that their foreman left them completely alone and had 
for several years. Prior to that time, he had supervised the 
by telling him 


men closely but they had taught him not to, 


that they would refuse to work if he didn’t let them alone. 


Although the 


degrees of foreman involvement in the group, the uniformity 


three situations above point to different 


among them is that the leader has abdicated any influence in 


the setting of work procedures. The group determines its 


procedures. A variety of labels other than ‘accommodative 


have been devised to describe such a foreman: “‘laissez-faire,” 
‘abdicratic,” etc. 

Other researches have pointed to the “production-centered” 
pattern of leadership behavior (and, moreover, suggested cer- 


tain relations between such leadership and productivity). 


In a study of productivity and leadership in an insurance 
company,? certain leaders were characterized as seeing thei 
job primarily in terms of methods, procedures, and standards 
of production. Called production-centered leaders, by the 
researchers, it was noted that such leaders headed seven out 


of ten low-producing sections. 


In the Century Company (1) case,2> one foreman said this 





ddministration, 


New York, 1956. 


19. Paul Pigors and Charles H. Myers, Personnel 
A Point of View and a Method, McGraw-Hill Co., 


“Efficiency and the Fix: Informal Intergroup Re- 


20. Donald Roy, 
l American Journal of Soct- 


lations in a Piecework Machine Shop,” 
ology, LX, No. 3 (1954). 
21. “Century Co. (A)—(I),” 


22. Daniel Katz, N. Maccoby, and Nancy 
Supervision and Morale in an Office Situation, Part I, 
Socia] Research, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950. 


(A)—(I),” op. cit. 


op. cit. 


Morse, Productivity, 
Institute for 
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ibout his idea of a good worker: 


.. He does 
what the company tells him he should do. He does not try 
to do what he thinks he should do, but he does what he 
is told. 


\ vood man is a man who is reasonable. . 


f 


[he people working for this foreman had these kinds « 
things to say about him: 


Whenever my foreman sees a man sitting down, he 
comes up to him and gives him something to do... . I 
don’t think he’ll be happy until he sees everybody running 
around all the time. [Our] foreman shouldn’t yell at a 
man in front of everybody or nail him down. . . . This 
makes friction and breaks down the group. 


Borrowing the phrase from the above-mentioned insurance 
company research, the Century Company researchers labelled 
this foreman “production-centered.”’ 

This kind of leader is the direct opposite of the accommo 
lative type, in that he allows the employees little or no 
nfluence in the setting-up of work procedures. Influence is 
supposed to move downward only according to such a super- 
visor. Although we are calling such a leader production- 


others have described him as “authoritarian,” 


entered, 
autocratic,’ and “task-centered.”’ 

“Group-centered” leadership was indicated in the same two 
studies. 


In the insurance company,** “employee-centered leader- 


ship” referred to supervisors who saw their job primarily in 
terms of the organization, training, and motivation of subor- 
dinates. Such supervisors headed six of seven high-producing 
sections. The researchers said that: 


The supervisors of the high-producing sections 
regard supervision as the most important part of their 
work. ... Their method of supery ision appears to be one 
of setting up certain general conditions for their em- 
ployees and thus permitting their employees to work 
out the details of when and how the work will be 
handled. 


25 


In the Century Company case (1),?? one foreman said this 


about his idea of a good worker: 


In my estimation, a good furnace worker is a man 
who has confidence in himself. . . . A foreman should 
show confidence in his men, and this should be real con- 
fidence. I’m always ready to show confidence in a man, 
even though at first sight I might think he doesn’t 
deserve it. What I do is give some directions to a man 
and then let him do his work without always being on 
his back. I want him to be free to do his work... . I 
realize that this requires a lot of talking on the part of 
the foreman. The men have to learn to trust their fore- 
man. A foreman has to talk to his men to let himself 
be known by them. . Another thing, I like to tease 
the men, because it’s one way for me to talk to them. 
It shows them I’m not dangerous. 


The workers spoke about this foreman as follows: 
24. Daniel Katz, N. Maccoby, and Nancy Morse, of. cit 


25. “Century Co. (A)—(I),” op. cit 


———— was our foreman we did 
not have any trouble. There were no complaints, no 
grievances, no beefs. It was hot and he understood that 
we were having more difficulty working at this tem- 
perature than at other times. After all, a man needs 
encouragement. 


Last week when 


He knows how to run the men. I wish we could keep 
him for a long time. . . . We’re not the only ones that 
have noticed he js good. Everywhere he has been in the 
company, people have been glad to work for him. 


The researchers classified this foreman as “group-centered.” 


This kind of leader has been described as “democratic,” 
‘‘group-centered,” “employee-centered,” etc. In this paper, the 
group-centered label will be used. Regardless of the label, 
however, it can be seen that such a leader allows and encour- 
ages a mutual influence relationship with his men. Both the 
leader and his subordinates play a role in the setting-up of 
work procedures and the mutuality is made legitimate and 
encouraged by this kind of leader. 

Returning to the Exhibit | diagram, Column 4 shows the 
effects of the production-centered leadership condition in a 
situation where group formation potential is present. The 
behavior of a leader allowing low-influence opportunity, as 
described above, would tend to prevent a group from forming 
a satisfying relationship with each other and to its environ- 
ment. Because workers are more consciously forced to attend 
tu their work, their membership needs are frustrated. 


The Century Company® cases showed two groups of fur 
nace workers, both with equal numbers of high and low 
individually status-congruent people. Workers in furnace area 
“A” had a production-centered foreman and exhibited less 
social development, while workers in furnace area “B” had 
an accommodative foreman and showed more social develop- 
ment. The researchers made an attempt to assess motivation, 
also, and there was considerably lower indication of member- 
A than in area B. Moreover, 
of those judged active at this need level in area A, the majority 
appeared frustrated. 


ship need activation in area 


This study shows an instance in which membership needs 
were frustrated by a production-centered foreman: by holding 
workers rigidly to their required activities, he never permitted 
the social group to form, even though it was potentially 
capable of so forming. Incidentally, while accurate produc- 
tivity data were not available for the two particular shift 
crews studied, area A as a whole (all four shift crews to- 
gether) was producing much less than area B. 

If production-centered leadership is introduced into a group 
that has already formed, however, there is some evidence to 
suggest that the group continues to function as a group: they 
unite around their hostility to management. 


The “Case of the Changing Cage”?’ alluded to before 
illustrates this (although it contains no information about 
status congruence). The supervisor believed that he could 
better control output by looking into this cage and thereby 
reducing nonwork behavior. In the old cage, he could not see 





26. Ibid. 


27. Cara Richards and Henry Dobyns, of. cit. 
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in, but in the new cage he could. The result, however, was 
the nonwork activities actually increased (although they were 


less visible: the group went underground ). 


Whether or 


membership needs is difficult to say. Perhaps it can be said, 


not such a situation is indicative of frustrated 


though, that this group was simply elaborating its membership 


needs: under this condition, the nonwork behavior offered the 


only possibility for need satisfaction. 


Columns 1 through 4 have all illustrated how environ 


mental conditions can restrict the development of social 


structure in work groups. In addition, they also illustrated 


motivational consequences at lower-need levels only. The 





remaining columns show situations in which there is indica- 


tion that higher-need levels can become activated. Since, in a 
higher-need 


formal organization, people activated at these 


levels show a tendency to contribute their judgment and 
productiveness to the organization’s task, the term “contribu- 
tive motivation” may sometimes be a useful shorthand for all 
the need levels above the membership level. We shall use it 


occasionally in the rest of this paper. 


Column 5 shows two changes in comparison to Column 4. 
One, the satisfaction of membership needs, comes from the 
accommodative leader who, by not threatening the group too 
allows it to form and perpetuate itself. The second 


much, 
change is the frustration of the esteem needs, due to the intro- 
duction of a condition which might be labelled “low-perceived 
contribution opportunity.” This refers to a worker’s percep- 
tion of a technological process as being predetermined for the 


art. Here, except for the opportunity for an occasional 





in setup, technology, etc., a member of a social grou 





t work sees no continuing opportunity to contribute anything, 
to make a difference, to initiate, along with other members 
of this group, something useful on his environment. The Col 
umn five situation has often been described in organizational 
s=havior research at the worker level because it is undoubtedly 
common. The self-esteem and status-prestige needs 


because membership needs are relatively satisfied, 


the most 
ire released 
but, since the workers’ jobs prevent any satisfying feelings of 
group competence or mastery to emerge, and because the 
accommodative foreman has no concept of getting his group 
nvolved in setting up any of its own procedures, the esteem 
frustrated. 


needs art Typical comments of workers in such 


situations are: 


A job is a job. 


You have t ht as well be here as 


anywnere. 


work so it mig 


This job isn’t bad: it’s a nice bunch of guys but any 
moron could do the work [etc.]. 


[t appears as if the “regulars” in the Zaleznik, Christensen, 
Roethlisberger prediction study?® and the famous bank-wiring 
room workers?? illustrate this column. Under such conditions, 
workers’ productivity and satisfaction are determined mainly 
yy their position in the social structure, since they are “stuck”’ 
28 \. Zaleznik, C. R. Christensen, and F. J. Roethlisberger, op. cit. 


Where there is a suggestion (untested) that social structure 
individual! status congruen<e. Cf. F. J. Roethlis- 
Dickson, op. cit. 


vas determined by 


ger and W. J. 


& 
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on the membership level. Little, if any, opportunity for the 
satisfaction of contributive motivation exists. 


Column 6 differs from Column 5 in that it shows the 
satisfied self-esteem need under conditions of a high perceived 
contribution opportunity, but a frustrated status-prestige need 
(frustrated by the lack of recognition on the part of an accom 
modative foreman) which the worker would feel was justified 
by his competence. The accommodative leader allows a group 
to develop simply by not being around or bothering to impede 
it. His not being around or not understanding the forces 
which motivate productiveness (i.e., self-esteem around job 
competence) make him less likely to reward the work with 
verbal or economic recognition of these perceived skills. 


This motivational pattern and these environmental condi- 
tions were seen in the previously referred to Century Company 
case.2° Workers in one furnace area (B) were glad their 
foreman was not around to interfere with their nonwork 
activities and their exercising of skill and judgment in their 
work. However, they resented the fact that he did not 
understand the extent of their technical competence and hence 
could not reward them adequately when it came time for 
him to evaluate them. 


Before leaving columns 1 through 6, which all illustrate 
one or another form of what Roethlisberger has called “frozen 
groups,”>! another condition should be mentioned: “percep- 
tion of company supportiveness.” It has not been studied in 
enough situations to allow us to place it somewhere in columns 


1 through 6; however two studies suggest its importance. 


Seashore*? found that high cohesive groups tended to pro- 
duce significantly higher than average when they reported a 
high perception of company supportiveness and to produce 
significantly lower than average when they reported a low 
perception of company supportiveness. 


In a piecework machine shop studied by Collins, ez al.,33 
a work group had an elaborate system of output restriction. 
The accommodative foreman knew about and actively sup- 
ported the system. The general superintendent, however, 
exerted much effort in an attempt to break it up. He told 
workers they should not accept group pressure to conform 
and that they were foolish and dishonest if they did. The men 
saw the overall company as being hostile toward them and 
went to considerable lengths to restrict output: they often 
finished their day’s work in three or four hours, they had jigs 
and fixtures which increased their hourly preductivity but 
which were unknown to management, etc. 


Column 7 shows a condition that has only recently been 
analytically studied on a continuing basis in industry. How- 
ever, studies concerning group participation in the process of 


30. “Century Co. (A)—(1),” op. cit. 
31. <A. Zaleznik, op. cit. 

32. S. F. Seashore, Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work 
Group, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1954. 


33. Orville Collins, Melville Dalton, and Donald Roy, “Restriction 
of Output and Social Cleavage in Industry,” Applied Anthropology, 
V, No. 3 (1946). 
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instituting technological change (e.g., the well-known relay 
assembly test room34 and Coch and French?> studies) might 
illustrate this situation for temporary periods where workers 
were involved in, and given recognition for, their ability to 
contribute to important organizational problems. Perhaps, too, 


36 


the Lamson Company case?® points to such a condition. 


Skilled, experienced oil refinery workers were taken off 
their old job, given an extensive training course, and placed 
in a new tower. For several months they worked alongside 
the engineers who were installing and ‘“‘de-bugging” the new 
and complicated equipment. Their suggestions were encour- 
aged and accepted by the engineers and the men’s behavior 
indicated they were highly satisfied with the experience. 


Workers in such situations appear to be motivated at the 
higher need levels and to exist under maximal environmental 
conditions: they have a high opportunity to interact, a task 
to which they see a high opportunity to contribute and a 
leader who sets up a high opportunity for mutual influence 
between himself and his subordinates. Moreover, we can 
infer, too, that such workers would exist in an organizational 
environment which they saw as supportive. In addition, one 
in an electronics factory (not yet published) suggests 


study 
that the remaining environmental condition, high-status con 
gruence, is a prerequisite for the motivation pattern seen in 
Column 7. 

However, in a recently published research by Barnes?’ 
members of an engineering group exhibited low individual and 
sroup-status congruence, yet had high opportunity to inter 

} 


act, high opportunity for mutual influence and a high con 


ribut 1 


opportunity. A few individuals, considered as a 


Exhibit 2 


The "Givens" 


Contribution 
Opportunity 






Membership 
Motivation 


Interaction 
Opportunity 


influence — 


Opportunity 
(Leadership Behavior) 
- 


Status Oongruence 


ee 


34. F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, op. cit. 
35. L. Coch and J. R. P. French, “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change,” Human Relations, 1, 512-532 


36. “Lamson Co.,” Harvard Business School, HP 318. 

37. Louis B. Barnes, Organizational Systems and Engineering 
Groups, Harvard University Division of Research, Graduate School 
ot Business Administration, Boston, Massachusetts, 1960. 


collection, had high group-status congruence, yet the social 
structure was not determined by this fact. Moreover, much 
of the group looked as if they might be exhibiting the need 
pattern seen in Column 7. 

Barnes’ research suggests, therefore, that, when all other 
conditions are met, a group’s social behavior is not “frozen” 
by the status factors its members brought with them. If one 
is interested in the growth and development of individuals in 
an organization, Barnes’ study points to a helpful situation. 


Summary and Conclusion 


By carefully examining Exhibit 1 we have attempted to 
describe factors which both release and constrain different 
motivations in members of industrial work groups. In addi 
tion, we have shown how, according to Maslow’s theory, 
relative satisfaction of certain needs may release other needs 
which alter the picture. Roughly, the following diagram 
illustrates this process, and is nothing more than a simplified 
restatement of Exhibit 1. 

Exhibit 2 and the 
small group conceptual scheme of Homans’3® is obvious. 


Incidentally, the similarity between 


‘Contribution opportunity” refers to the extent to which an 
highly 


bution 


individual’s “required activities’ are not so pro- 
grammed that no room is left for the individual’s contri 
refers to the extent to 


to them. “Interaction opportunity” 


which an individual’s ‘required interactions” do not limit 
him from getting together, on a social as well as task basis, 
with others. “Influence opportunity,” a function of leadership 
behavior, has an effect on an individual’s motivation because 


of the kinds of “given sentiments” most of us appear to have 


"Hmergent" 












Productivity 





Contributiv 
Motivation 





Satisraction 


about leadership: when we are closely controlled or highly 
programmed, this violates our expectations of a satisfying 
superior-subordinate behavior. “Status congruence” refers to 


another large body of “given sentiments” most people seem to 


38. George C. Homans, The Human Group, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1950. 
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have: ideas about status and class which are widespread in 
our culture. 


Any emergent small group behavior feeds back on the 


Homans and others have observed. And 


| 
iowever, as 


+ 


givens, 





Exhibit 2 is oversimplified insofar as this feedback is not 


shown. Nevertheless, its importance is obvious; particularly 


if one must understand and/or deal with a group through 


time. For example, a foreman of a work group which, fo 


various reasons, was producing too little might change his 


leadership behavio1 


centered, thus, 


from 





accommodative to production 


perhaps, frustrating membership and self 


esteem needs. Another example of such feedback might exist 


in a group under a group-centered leader who allowed mutual! 


influence opportunities and whose members were active at the 
membership and contributive levels. Conceivably, these mem 


bers would see continuous contribution opportunities in theit 


y releasing further contributive motivation. An 
other example, and one which a number of my colleagues 


jobs, thereby 


the Harvard Business School and myself hope to test speci 


i current project, is the possibility that the structure 


of a group operating on higher need levels will be less 


determined by the status congruence of its members than it 


was at an earlier time, when it was operating more at the 


membership level. 


remains to be emphasized 


Ir conclusion the obvious fact 
that better techniques for the measurement of need activation 
in workers must be developed before this broad-stroke ex 
planatory theory can be 


vior area. Only one of the studies cited 





organizational! Dena 


refined, altered, or rejected in the 





and that not yet published except in case form39—made an 
explicit attempt to assess motivation in Maslow’s terms, 
Research takes time, though, and those of us concerned 
directly with the immediate here-and-now problems of execu- 
tives cannot always wait for our own and others’ patient and 
time-consuming testing of intriguing notions of potential 
utility to practicing administrators. And, it seems to me, an 
administrator can use this general way of thinking to predict, 
at least on a gross basis, that certain consequences are quite 
likely to follow from the “givens” in any situation. Such 
prediction might be economically valuable to him. He might, 
for example, behave differently during a technological o1 
organizational change than he would have if he were not 
aware of the suggested effects of low interaction opportunity 
and contribution potential on motivation, social structure and 


productivity, and satisfaction. Conversely, if he were experi- 


encing severe problems of dissatisfaction in his work force, 
he might seek to understand them in terms of this theory, 
and thereby highlight some “‘givens” which might be changed: 
interaction opportunity, for example. Such a change might cut 
down grievances, or even avert a strike. 

Hopefully, this paper may serve to stimulate some better 
ways of testing the utility of Maslow’s concepts for the study 
1 
i 


of organizationa 
for replicable and comparative research and offer some utility 
to the practicing administrator. 


39 ‘Century Co. (A)—(I),” of. cit 
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Social Structures and Planned Change: 


A Case Study from the Philippines 


Willis E. Sibley * 


This article reports a case in which governmentally planned 
changes in activities related to economic life and sanitation in 





Philippine peasant agricultural village failed to meet the 
r I 
expectations ot the initiators of the village improvement 


Che failure of the initiators of change to recognize 


program 
the internal structure and culture of the village seemed to 
‘ontribute to the program’s collapse. 

Established by the Philippine Department of Education 


ifter the second World War, the Community School program 
if adult education and community development was designed 
to ameliorate levels of living in the thousands of small, rural 
Philippine villages.! The program was instituted in response 
to a rural population steadily increasing in size, the serious 
effects of inflation in the period following the second World 
War, and declining agricultural productivity, all of which 
had, by the mid-1950’s, intensified forces already leading to 
noticeably lowered levels of living even before the second 
World War. Field data utilized in this article were gathered 
in a village in southwestern Negros Island, central Philip- 
ines, during 1954 and 1955.2 The village shall be called 
Ma-ayo.? 


The Village 
8 


Ma-ayo, a village of about 400 persons, is the principal 
village in a barrio* bearing the same name. Culturally, the 
village is placed in the Bisayan zone of the Philippines. The 

*U 


Willis Sibley was in the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah when this article was sub 
mitted. He is now in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


at Washington State University, Pullman, Washington. An earlier 
version of this article was presented at the T'welfth Annual North 
west Anthropological Conference in Portland, Oregon in April, 1959 


1. See Jose V. Aguilar, This Is Your Community School, Bookman, 
Inc., Manila, 1951; Bureau of Public Schools, Department of Edu 
cation, Republic of the Philippines, The Community School of the 
Philippines, 1954; Bureau of Public Schools, Manila, Philippine 
Community School Bulletin; Paul C. Fawley (ed.), Operation of the 
Philippine Community School, Baguio Summer Institute, University 
ot the Philippines, 1957; Human Relations Area Files, Inc., The 
Philippines, New Haven, Connecticut, 1955, Chapter X, “Education.” 


2. Ten months of the fieldwork was accomplished during 1954 and 
1955 with the aid of the United States Educational Foundation in 
the Philippines (Fulbright Program) and of the Philippine Studies 
Program, University of Chicago. 


3. Ma-ayo is a pseudonym. The village is nonetheless real and 
our data are not altered except for village identification. 


+. In the Philippines, the term barrio designates a political-geo 
graphical zone, which is a constituent part of a municipality. There 
may be one or more villages in a barrio, the largest of which ordi 
narily bears the same name as the barrio. 


population of Ma-ayo is quite homogeneous, nearly all nomi 
nally Catholic, and it subsists mainly upon piece-work wage 
labor in neighboring absentee-owned sugar fields and in tenant 
rice farming in nearby rainfall-watered paddies. 

Kinship is reckoned bilaterally. In work teams,? and in 
power groupings associated with community affairs, kin-based 
structures with some continuity in time are observable. Village 
endogamy is marked. A 1954 census showed that in fifty 
percent of all marriages, both partners claimed Ma-ayo as 


1 


their natal village. The necessity for approval by a large 
number of kinsmen of spouses brought in from other villages 
in cases of exogamous unions tends strongly to preserve basic 
beliefs and values shared in the community.® Residence pat- 
terns tend toward bilocality at marriage, with neolocality as 
an ultimate goal. Initial residence choices for newly married 
couples are influenced strongly by the locus of available 
living space, and by the fact that most newly married couples 
cannot afford to fulfill the ideal neolocal pattern by building 
a house. 

As in many nucleated Philippine villages in areas character- 
ized by absentee land ownership and high tenancy rates, the 
raised bamboo and thatch houses in Ma-ayo are crowded 
cheek-by-jow] in the limited space which can be kept from 
agricultural use. Immediately around the houses are small 
groves of banana and coconut trees which provide important 
dietary supplements to the daily fare of fish and rice, but 
which are not important as cash crops. A few families possess 
small kitchen gardens. The village is neatly quartered by a 
village street running north and south, and by a narrow- 
gauge railway (connecting the village with the sugar milling 
center twenty miles distant) running east and west. This 
undoubtedly fortuitous, unplanned geographical subdividing 
of the village by the street and the railway assumes consider- 
able significance in later sections of this report. 


Establishment of the Community School Program 


During 1953, the year immediately preceding my fieldwork 
in Ma-ayo, the six teachers of the elementary school estab 


5. A discussion of bilaterally organized work teams is offered in 
Willis E. Sibley, “Work Partner Choice in a Philippine Village,” 
Silliman Journal, 1V, No. 3 (1957). (Silliman University, Duma- 
guete, Philippines.) 


6. See Willis E. Sibley, “The Maintenance of Unity and Distinc 
tiveness in a Philippine Village,” in A. F. C. Wallace (ed.), Men 
in Cultures, Proceedings of the 5th International Congress of An- 
thropological and Ethnological Sciences, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 
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School development sections, or zones. 
“little 
were established not only in the main village of 


lished Community 


‘These zones, called by the Tagalog term purok, o1 


hamlet,’ 
Ma-ayo, but also in the satellite hamlets or sitios within the 
geographical area of the barrio. Emphasis was placed upon the 
cleaning of paths and yards, the building of sanitary privies, 


ind a reduction in the use of surface water for drinking and 
purposes. The 1953 attempt at village improvement 


beer 


cor yk ing 


appears to have a total failure, with the teachers sug 





gesting that their efforts had been spread too thinly over too 


large ar to achieve satisfactory results. 


oe are: 
In the latter months of 1954, the Community School 


program was reinstituted, this time only in the village of 


Ma-ayo itself. Apparently at the behest of higher officials of 
the program (I have been unable to find documentary evidence 


to prove the preceding surmise), an attempt was made to 


encourage competition in village activities 


improvement 


oe : 
through the setting 


up of four named zones, or puroks, eacl 


Wi an elected President, Vice President, and Secretary 


l'reasurer. 
promptly elected under the supe 


although, sig 


Zone officers were 


teachers 


These 
nificantly, none of the 


were of the established, observable leadership 


eroup in the village.® In general, those chosen for zone officers 
were vounger, had had more formal education, and were 
close the teachers socially than were the older established 
leaders in the vil age. A majority ot the twelve zone officers 
were, in fact, unmarried, in a village in which marriage clearly 


is a mark of sociological maturity and a necessary condition 
f ynsid on as a fully adult member of the group. They 
may well be persons who will ultimately assume leadershiy 
roles in the community, but they had not gained such status 
yn 1054 

Following the pattern of quadrangles already established by 
the existence of the village street and the sugar-mill railway 
ment teachers designated these areas as the 


oned above the 
named zones for vil 


in 1953, but 


llage improvement. 


limiting the scope of their activities to 
Maz-avo itself, the teachers initiated programs 
»f street cleaning, yard maintenance and fence building, privy 
animal inoculation, 
Almost 


daily, the elementary school children could be seen pulling 


well digging, house repair, 


construction, 
gardening, and agricultural improvement. 
carefully aligning rocks as street 
informing their parents that their yards should 


trom the street 


weeds 
borders, and 


Periodic inspections of residences were conducted 


loo neater! 
yy the teachers, to count new water and privy facilities which 
were supposedly under construction, but which actually were 
rarely completed. 
a lack of noticeable progress on projects which 


might ultimately improve levels of living (such as better 


gardening or the inoculation of animals, vaccines for which 
} 


free of charge by the government), certain 


observed during the weeks immediately 


were provided 


changes could be 


In free translation, these names were such exhortatory ones as 
‘long live zone,” “cooperative zone,” and “advancing zone.” 


8. Criteria for leadership choice in Ma-ayo are discussed in Willis 
E. Sibley, “Leadership in a Philippine Barrio,” Philippine Journal 
of Public Administration, 1 (1957). (University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City, P.I.). 
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following the initiation of Community School programs. The 
village street was handsome indeed, with its neat border 
and lack of weeds. Some houses were repaired, and their tin 
yards put in order. Rarely, however, could substantial activit 
be observed in the absence of a teacher supervisor. Perhap; 
it was partly because of local disappointment at the failur 
of a widely heralded official inspection committee from the 
provincial capital to arrive for an evaluation inspection whict 
led to the rapid loss of interest in community improvement 
and to its virtual abandonment within about two months 
after the initial designation of improvement zones. Yet stil] 
more important reasons for the failure seem to exist, and 
ittention is turned next to these. 


The Status and Roles of Teachers 


How 


School program? Let us consider first the status and roles 


do we account for the failure of the Communit 


of the teacher group in this peasant village, since the teacher 
were the primary initiators of change.? 

Teachers are assigned a high status position in the villag 
by virtue, at least in part, of their education and-relativel; 
high, steady incomes. They are accorded respect and deferenc 
behavior. The villagers do not, however, consider the teachers 
able to render competent advice concerning agriculture and 
animal husbandry because they do not plant rice or gardens 
nor do they raise pigs and chickens. To some extent, the 
teachers behave as if they do not know the mechanics of rice 
planting or pig feeding. This ‘not knowing” role appears t 
be a part of thei: perception of themselves as teachers; for 
with the acquisition of formal education and a college degree 
in this culture, very frequently manual labor is felt to be 
inappropriate, both by the formally educated person and by 
his associates and manual laboring acquaintances. Yet most 
of the teachers in Ma-ayo come from agricultural village 
backgrounds in which husbandry and planting techniques 
are learned by all growing youngsters. The villagers’ percep 
tion that the teachers know nothing about agriculture 01 
animal husbandry is an important part of their contribution 
to the maintenance of the role of teacher. It should be added 
here that reinforcing the villagers’ reluctance to alter tech 
niques of animal husbandry and rice planting are the 
of scarcity and risk. An ensured, although inadequate, ric 
crop, or a slender pig, are more highly valued than ar 
uncertain but potentially larger harvest or product. 

Socially, the teachers do not participate in gossip and 
joking sessions at the coconut wine stands after the day’s 


work is finished. Thus, the teachers stand apart. It is not , 


unlikely that the teachers’ relatively more frequent interaction 
with the younger members of the community at least indirectl) 
influenced the election of younger persons rather than estab- 
lished village leaders as improvement zone officers. 

More important even than the role of the agents of change 
in the outcome of this experiment are social structural con- 
siderations of a different nature. Work in Ma-ayo is often 
accomplished in parties of two or more persons, this pattern 


9. For suggestions concerning the analysis of the role of teacher 
I am indebted to Homer Barnett of the University of Oregon. 
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yeing strongly marked in the traditional practice of rice 
culture. Through actual counting and tabulation, it was 
found that the leaders of such parties for work in the 
paddies, in the sugar fields, in house building, and in other 
perations, tend strongly to choose kinsmen in preference to 
non-kinsmen as work partners. It has already been noted that 
residence in Ma-ayo is either bilocal or neolocal, with the 
choice of locale dependent largely upon the availability of 
in or near the household of either the bride’s or groom’s 


space i! 
parents. Lhe net result of the juxtaposition of desire for 
working together, along with contemporary residence pat- 
terns, is that groups of persons (kinsmen) accustomed to 
vorking together often do not reside in contiguous living 


’s Or even in sites within the same sector of the village as 
marked by the he railway. By designating as 
jperational zones the quarters of the village neatly arranged 





street and t 


the position of the street and railway, the teachers un- 
ly ignored a more important principle of organization, 


nowll 


namely, accustomed working partnerships. 


The fact that the teachers did not tap the internal leader 


ship group provides another possible reason for the failure 


of the program. Positions of leadership in Ma-ayo tradition- 
lly are not rather imposed upon 


actively sought, but are 


persons with qualifications, including pleasing personalit 


characteristics, the existence in the village of a sizable kin 
group potential followers, relative economic well-being, 
ind seniority in age. In addition, the prospective leader must 
mak least a nominal show of religious participation, 
preferably Catholic. The latter statements express the 


general proposition that the leader must know and conform 


to existing systems of values and tradition. During 1954-1955, 
there existed about six such leaders, each of whom had a 
consistent following in local affairs. The teachers did not 
succeed in convincing these men of the merits of the Com- 


munity School program. The role of the “follower” is well 


developed in Ma-ayo, and in our stay in the village few 
instances could be recorded of collective action not preceded 
by the approval of one or more of these leaders. Those 
actually selected as officers in the improvement zones had the 
further serious disadvantage of youth, for the population of 
Ma-ayo forms a sub-society in which the principle of age 
respect provides a key to the understanding of many habitual 
patterns of behavior, authority, and decision making. 

In closing this brief analysis, certain relevant features of 
the local culture are to be stressed. In the rural Philippines, 


and in Ma-ayo, there is a general lack of awareness of the 
relationships between sanitation and health. Thus, the sanitary 
privy and safe water programs seemed to many informants to 
be additional burdens involving extra work, the value of the 
projects not being clearly perceived. Similarly, there was little 
acceptance of the need for improvements in the traditional 
modes of agricultural practice and animal husbandry, despite 
and recognized inadequacies in the food supply. It 
should be 
of Ma- 


because of the potential risk as they saw it. One lost crop is 


patent 
dded in defense of the rational powers of residents 
ayo that drastic changes in rice growing were avoided 





to them far more disastrous than the insufficiency of an inade- 
quate but sure crop. To be advised on rice growing and animal 
husbandry by teachers, who did not themselves participate in 
such activities, was clearly laughable to a sizable proportion 
of the adult population. To be directed in village improvement 
by juniors in age, the elected zone officers, was improper and 
often insulting, for such direction necessarily ignored or seri- 
ously modified traditional beliefs concerning age respect. The 
importance of age respect cannot safely be ignored in such 
cases, and it is not uncommon to find young people trained 
in government agricultural schools who are subsequently 
deeply discouraged when they return to their natal villages 
and are prevented from putting their new knowledge into 
practice. The young people are diffident in putting their new 
knowledge forward, and their elders are reluctant to accept 
their advice. It might be possible in such a situation for a 
young person to convince an elder leader of the value of his 
new skills and techniques, thus gaining the backing necessary 
for the initiation of changes. Such behavior was not, however, 
observed in Ma-ayo. 


Conclusion 


This case provides an example from a non-Western area to 
demonstrate the proposition that, for planned changes to be 
successful, they must be congruous with existing cultural 
be in direct conflict with them) and 


must be presented in a manner which makes full use of exist- 


beliefs (or at least not 


ing social structural arrangements. It might have been better 
for the Community School authorities to initiate their pro- 
working on problems which were perceived as 
even if they were of 


little interest to the initiators. That the villagers in Ma-ayo 


grams by 
problems by the villagers themselves, 


could, on occasion, organize themselves for collective action 
1955 when local 
leaders organized a large group of men who labored mightily 


was amply demonstrated late in several 
for several weeks to rebuild the village street so that it would 
not be muddy during the rainy season and at fiesta time. 

Since 1956, the Philippine government has developed a new 
program for rural community development, separate from 
the school system, which may eliminate some of the problems 
reflected in this paper. An attempt is being made to recruit, 
select, and train as local agents of change high status indi- 
viduals who, after a period of training in a national center 
on Luzon Island, will return to their natal villages to initiate 
changes of various kinds. While it seems clear that structural 
features of local village organization are being given much 
more attention in the new program of training, the problem 
of age may remain a serious one. High status in the village 
ordinarily means that a man must be adult, preferably mar- 
ried, and reasonably well-to-do, at least in comparison with 
his village mates. Such men, of course, have the least motiva- 
tion and interest in taking the risks involved in engaging in 
a new and little-tried venture. It is, however, still too early 
to assess the result of the new community development pro- 
gram. 
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ommendations in situations where representatives in cross-cultural settings, especially the manipulative actions 
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The Model 


The overall model includes two distinct, but interrelated 
spects, as suggested above: a two-dimensional view of two 
or more) cultural systems in contact with each other; and a 
three-dimensional view that focuses more specifically on the 
ctors in such cross-cultural situations. The same conceptual 
iriables are relevant in both cases: namely, 1) cultural— 
organizational 
intelli 
gence, goals, fears, personality, and the like; 4) physiological 
5) physical 


nvironmental setting. Together these constitute a system of 


x, values, ideologies, style of life; 2) social 


forms and processes; 3) psychological—individual 


biological states: -the natural and man-made 


Ns nterrelated and interdependent parts, changing through time 
| space in response to internal and external forces. 
In the 


wo systems (or sub-systems) in juxtaposition, with thei 


first instance, the situation can be diagrammed as 
rresponding parts touching, or more probably, overlapping 
See Diagram 1.) Within such 


representatives or parts of one which meet representatives 


“whole” systems, however, it 


of the other. And questions of the size and type of 
nvolved in cross-cultural meetings becomie especially 


) elevant in the analysis of action roles—-e.g., from the doctor 


other one-to-one relationships to any of the other 
ossible combinations of individuals, organizations, and com 


} 


ties where those on one side of the relation Tunction as 


agents to those on the other side. A cubic diagram is 


| |) size and type of the action agent 


1e] ippropriate to show : 
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system, 2) size and type of the target system, and 3) con- 
ceptual variables. (See Diagram 2.) 

The size and type categories in the diagram are illustrative 
only. They are generic categories which come readily to mind 
for a study of health programs in rural United States. In 
actual application, of course, they can be supplemented or 
further divided into species and subspecies. The point here is 
simply to suggest the utility of the two diagrams together for 
visualizing the distinction between factors inherent in the 
nature of each system and those involved directly in the more 
or less conscious manipulation of situations in action programs. 
With the introduction of a time dimension, it is then possible 
to focus analysis on action in any plane or combination of 


planes suggested by the model. 


Use of the Model 
Some otf the 


within the framework of the model can be indicated by refer 


possibilities for formulating research problems 


ence to the current study of the utilization of health resources 
in one of the most rural counties of Kentucky—a county 
tative of the State Economic Area (Cum 


n which it 


1 
i lected is represen 


berland Plateau ) is located, ind to some extent 


+ 


representative also of the Southern Appalachian region as a 


whole and, in a much more tenuous way, of emergent folk 
in general. In fact, it is the “folk lower 


he majority of the county’s population 


| ly 
owe! class cuitures 
|. ? abe + 107 f 
class characteristic of ft 
} 


which makes a cross-cultural approach seem appropriate in 


DIAGRAM 1 
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DIAGRAM 2 
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2. Target System 


considering action programs initiated by health agencies that 
draw resources (whether personnel, funds, 
equipment, or technical knowledge) from a more sophisticated 


most of thei1 
segment of American culture. 

Our “systems,” then, are two rather contrasting ways of 
may be labeled very roughly “folklike” and 
“relatively sophisticated,” or “rural” and “urban” if the 
terms are used in a cultural rather than demographic sense. 
Briefly, the folklike system is one in which kinship still pro- 
vides the basic framework for ordering all activities and 
relationships; and there is little occupational specialization 


life which 


beyond small-scale mining, lumbering, and subsistence farm- 


ing. In contrast, the relatively sophisticated system has greater 
specialization and differentiation of roles, and criteria other 
than kinship and friendship regulate many relations. In the 
area of health, the systems represent, respectively: 1) a “folk” 
and/or “popular” medicine which relies heavily on home 
remedies, patent medicines, and magico-religious beliefs prac- 
ticed in settings controlled by the patient and his family, and 
2) “modern” medicine which relies on scientifically based 
knowledge of disease and therapy and is practiced in settings 
controlled by professional personnel who behave “profession: 
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illy.” In any given crisis, of course, people in the county may 
resort to modern medicine, to folk-popular medicine, or some 
combination of the two; it is the purpose of the study to dis- 
over which choices are made under various circumstances in 
terms of our conceptual variables. 

If nothing else, the model provides a map for locating the 
major frontiers along which contact and change between the 
systems may occur. At the physical level, for example, there 

an ecology of contact, an arrangement of persons and 
things in physical space. At the physiological level, perhaps 
the most important situations in a health study are those in 
which individuals with impaired functioning meet healthy 
persons from a different cultural system. Psychologically, there 
re levels of personal feeling and experience for members of 
oth systems and a psychology of contact in the sense of 


\ 


selina 


Ls ittitudes and images held by all participants about themselves 
in relation to each other. At the social level, there is a sociology 
of contact which may be conceptualized as an inter-cultural 
network of statuses and roles stemming partly from the sepa- 


a 


rate traditions and partly from the contact situation itself. 
Finally, at the the 


» knowledge, customary techniques and procedures, and tradi- 


cultural level, accumulated bodies of 


tional value-orientations of the parties meet; and to the ex- 
tent that these differ, they pose dilemmas of choice for all 
concerned. 


Speaking broadly, it is hypothesized that the acceptance of 


modern health practices by the folk-popular culture will be 
directly dependent upon the number and kind of compatible 
facets when the two systems meet (Diagram 1). Since the 
transmission of culture requires social relations and a content 
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of interaction, however, things like the number and kind of 
contact situation, the number and kind of contact personnel 
and/or other contact media, the facts presented and manner 
of presenting them, and cross-cultural interpretations of the 
facts and their presentation become important (Diagram 2). 
Taken together, this way of conceptualizing directs observa- 
tion and interviewing to the identification of similarities and 
differences in regard to: 1) knowledge of the etiology and 
treatment of disease, 2) definitions of what constitutes a 
health problem, 3) definitions of health goals, 4) knowledge 
of and beliefs about the several sources of help in health 
crises, 5) definitions of “good” health personnel (manners as 
well as technical knowledge), and 6) definitions of “good”’ 
patients (behavior as well as health knowledge). But most 
especially, it directs attention to the operation of all these 
factors in situations where professional health personnel are 
attempting to alter local behavior in any way. 


Conclusion 


As presented here the model is a heuristic device for guiding 
a social anthropological 
study which will necessarily slight the psychological and 


fieldwork and organizing data in 


physiological cells of the diagrams. Any complete use of the 
model would require interdisciplinary collaboration and con- 
siderably more time, personnel, and money than are available 
for the project at hand. However, it is hoped that enough has 
been said to indicate the potential usefulness of the model as 
an overall conceptual framework for the formulation and test- 
ing of hypotheses using the concepts and methods of any of 
the behavioral sciences. 
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Che Treas. s repo s printed on pages 19-20. Men schedule, w 
; 1 hal ad 
ership figures ar ited below supp f good mater! 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 
Fiscal Year April 1, 1959 thru March 31 
1 \ Ny 1 
April 1. 195¢ 214 1()1% 100) 
Exchange subscriptions 
Current mailing lis 
Members on March 31, 1960 
1ctit 5 Stu 
United States 5 |! 9 200 
Foreign i8 9 
Libraries: U.S 19 
Foreigi 6% 
Totals 34 06‘ 09 
Exchange subscriptions 
Total current mailing list 
Final bills 149 


New Members Since April 


1 Subscrib 

United States < 3 
Foreign ( 12 
Libraries: U.S 16 
Foreign 48 


Totals 64 185 
Cancellations during year 121 


l, 1959 


Student 


S| 
1 


85 


we finally managed to catch up with our publica 
tion dates. You will have noticed that Human Organization 
earing in the season corresponding to the cove 
date but now toward the beginning of that season. 

as also become standard. Wher 
that we cannot make the particular combination of artic 


oul 


‘There were times when the dat 


Tota 


878 

70) 
493 
169 


1619 


1656 


Total 
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31 
76 
48 
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f going to press was close upon us before we had sufficient port, we hope that the main significance of the volume will 
py of high enough quality to make up the forty-eight page _ be its contribution to teaching of field methods. If the book 
ssue. This has not meant publishing articles that we other- receives the use we anticipate, it should also interest new 
vise would have rejected. It has meant, at times, that we people in the Society. 
ve not been able to balance the fare as we might wish fo1 The Society has made arrangements with the Johnson Re- 
ch issu print Corporation so that all back issues are to be available 
Now that we are only publishing one issue each quarter once more. 
1 tl the flow of quality materials has increased, this i ; " 
: : ; ‘) Promotion Report 
uld not be a problem in the future. ; . ; 
W, I da lawn a prelilan, Gaseveved. ioc aheetaams of 00) romotion materi n the form of a °P int of the — 
os ] + ) c . > 
: , . : and a vering lette1 is sent to ZOU heads of Sociolog 
n types of articles. We had hoped to be able to publish for : ba = ea as eae ; ad oF ) BY 
Ss 1 ‘ 1 ‘ : ‘ ind/or Anthropology departments. These individuals were 
h is a research review article, an article which presents eee he sie 
pha , hI ; requested primarily to consider subscribing to Human Or 
evaluative summary of recent research on a problem of <P Ish vac’ T) 
. ° ° ° ganization tor their college iWraries ne s 1e type t 
terest nd then goes on to indicate what types of research : e — lows : : : ne 7 , yee 
et ed ee eee eee ee er rig See pote 
hi sella sald he. waducaben dkek nate ria Ww A mailed | ) public a ; private | rari : 
he ’ . e -Trical “itles T er 50.000 in jwWpulation npnrox!l ifely 
. Intl We believe that a good article of this nature can often be American citi eee ne gsr Appromenatel 
: lah] } f + -:} forty of these libraries have joined the Society. 
public ible than a report of a new piece ot research. ; ' 
: . Paste this fell on acvncneceiens of tha sonst ol. the 
nizatio Unt ely, such articles do not naturally flow in, and our Early this fall an announcement of th printing of the 
he coy t imulate the flow have not been effective enough. Latin American issue was circ ula ed to 350 indu ry, union 
. government, and college people in North and South America. 


Ts 


p trom the 


members particularly on 


publish any special issues during the past ye 
our specia 
Mine 


ivreed to 


At this writing, 
ip of Horace 
ylicatior most read\ o go to press red W V oget has 
1 i ; i on economic development 
» panel discussion at this meet 


topic can Dé considered our opening ettort to ve 





s inized 
Du the past year, we published the first of what we 
ne vy yvecome an annual monograph, distributed free to 


Che Survey Under Unusual Conditions: The 


n Human Fertility Investigation” by Kurt Back and 
Stycos has received wide attention. We were fortunate 
timing to have this monograph appear just at the time 

)] controversy ove! birth control programs was at 

he lwo or more monographs are to ippeal withir 

mir veal 

ial management of the Society’s business and 

ffairs has, during the past two and a half years, been 
ands of Marian Tolles. Our affairs are running so 

ot] inder her direction, that the editor’s responsibilities 
e been reduced to the necessary minimum of reviewing 


members of the edi 


sending them out to the 
torial boa 1 for 
bli t1lor Lhe 


da position to ettect 


opinions, and making the final judgments on 


] 


system developed should put the Society in 


i smooth transition to the next edito1 
During the past year, Jozetta Srb has carried on an enet 
vetic promot 


onal campaign, which has contributed greatly to 


strength of the Society. A separate report on these promo 
mal activities is appended. 

You e received announcements regarding publication 
The Dorsey 
eld Relations and Techniques, 
Richard N. Adams and Jack J. 


n part from articles published over the years in the Field 


Research 


the Society by 


Organization 
edited for 
Preiss. Chapters are drawn 


Press of Human 


/ 


Research Methods and Techniques section of Human Or 


ganization and in part from new contributions solicited by 
he editors. Thanks to the generosity of the editors, royalties 
*] eos = ‘ . ° 

will go to the Society. While we welcome this financial sup- 


Che response to this m ling was not striking but orders TO! 
the Latin American issue into this office at 
i steady rate. ing this announce 


the same announce 


‘ontinue to come 
len of the individuals recety 
ment have joined the Society. This spring 
rned with industri il 
Americ As most of these are iddresse 
not within 1e United States it is too early to know 


to this mailing will be 


ment was sent to 1,000 individuals conce 
rement in | tin 


t} 


mana 


wh it the 
response 


During the winter an announcement of the Back-Styco 


monograph was mailed to 6,300 members of the American 


I 
i ] Association. 


Sociological Ihe response to this first monograph 


was encour wing, ()ver 150 copies ot the monogr iph were 
purchased by ASA members, 50 students joined the Society 
ind 65 individuals became active or subscribing member: 


orders TO! the 


} 


monograph or 


thi 


Ws group. 


Occasional ipplications for 
membership still come into the office from 
Material was sent to the United States Information Cen 


American 


SIS Center Service 


ind Consulates through the 


in Washineton. We have 


¢ +} 


response fo 1e 


ters in the Embassies 
Directo or the | 
not been informed of the 
from Washington for us. 


4,200 industrial training specialists were sent 


Society informatior 
sent 
innounce 
ments concerning society members! Ip e rly in April. Chirt 
five subscribing me 
vidual training specialists or the o 
they are connected 


‘he 


l he expenses were. 


ibove promot on cos 1€ 


total of $1,047 


printing, 


society 1 


salarv—$361.50; stationery, 


$343.00; cost of reprinting the Index 


this promotion 


ind mailing costs 


$279.00; clerical help $63.50. The result of 
ictive and sub 


$90 


members and 150 new 


addition 


‘opies ot the 


was 50 new student 


scribing members. In ipproximately was 


realized from the Monograph and Latin Amet 
ican issues which were sold as a result of the announcements. 
The total return to the Society is estimated at $1,490 for the 
issume that the dropout rate 
10%, 


membership in the past, the Society will average $770 income 


vear. If we can optimistically 

for these members will be only as it has been for the 

per year for the next ten years as a result of this venture. 
Work carried on this past winter and spring on the Adams 
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Preiss book cost the Society $290.00. This has been charged 


as the Society will receive the royalties from 


to “promotion 


Human Organization Research and the book will do an 
excellent job of advertising the Society. 


Previous to the present promotional activities, the Society 


spent $31.50 on publicity bringing the total for the year to 
$1,399. (Respectfully submitted by Jozetta H. Srb.) 


3. It was moved and seconded that the Editor’s and 
‘reasurer’s Report be accepted. 
Applied 


4+. It was moved and seconded that the Society fo1 
} 


Anthropology express thanks to William Foote Whyte, Edito1 


of Human Organization, for the magnificent job he has done, 
both as editor and as administrator of the Society’s finances. 
5. The matter of a new editor for the Journal was then 


the President. He indicated that Professor Whyte 


takins sabbatical at the end of one more year and, 


at this time, would have completed a five-year term as Editor. 


He suggested that President o1 


the membership write the 


Executive Committee their suggestions fo1 


] 1 
members of the 


candidates for the job of Editor. He indicated that, since the 


major expenses of the Society were connected with the pub 
lishing of Human Organization, some way of handling 
finances should also be kept in mind. 


Committee Meeting. Present 


Bennett, Homer Barnett, Asael Hanson, Omer Stewart, John 
T. Hall, Jr. The meeting was called to 
the President at 2:00 p.m., May 29. 


6. Executiz were John 


Gillin, and Edward 


order by 


annual meeting of the 


the Boston area and F. L. W. 
Chairman. 


The next Society will be hel 
Richardson, Jr. will be 
Progran 

The committee authorized Asael Hanson to spend the 


ler of a research grant of $2,000 from the Fund for 





Republic to carry further his research on reactions of 


ite students to teaching on caste and class 


joint meeting with the 


is some discussion of 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. John Gillin will 


continue to follow up on this. 


Our 


Health was 


representation to the World Federation of Mental 

discussed. The Society is a meziber of the World 

and is normally represented by Margaret Mead. 
I ; 


expressed a need to regularize representation. 


Federatior 
Dr. Mead had 
The Secretary will get more details from Dr. Mead. 

d) The Society’s participation in Section H of the Amer 


ican Association for the Advancement of Science was dis- 


cussed. The President will appoint a new representative. 


c The Committee on the Code of Ethics The Executive 


Committee constitutes a Committee on the Code of Ethics 
and representatives will co-opt additional members as needed. 
It was agreed that the Executive Committee could best work 
as a series of regional teams and that the team chairman 
draft 


could those members in their area, as the situation 


called for. Regional team chairmen are: West—Omer Stew- 
art; Midwest—John Bennett; Eastern Seaboard—-Edward 
T. Hall, Jr. An attempt will be made to get funds to under- 





—_. 


write travel and some expenses of the Regional Teams. A 
meeting will be held early in September for the purpose of 
establishing the type of representation and the type of Cod 
of Ethics which is appropriate for the Society. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 


7. Professor Everett Hughes addressed the Society brief 
on a recent trip to Washington, D.C. where he had serve 
as a member of an Advisory Committee to the Cooperative 
Research Branch of the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He noted that very fey 
projects were offered to the Office of Education in the general 


field of applied social science research. He stressed that 
preparation of the research proposal should emphasize well ) 
worked out methodologies. He indicated that when researc 
proposals were turned down it was because of insufficient 
attention to research methodology. The smallest researc! 
grant was for $5,000 and the largest was for $600,000 to be 


spent over a three-year period. 


8. Sol Kimball inquired as to the disposition of a motior 


in earlier years that the Society make known to the Stat 


Department and other agencies of the Government the natu: 
of the Society’s potential contributions to the improvement 
of U.S. operations in overseas endeavors. It was moved and 
seconded that the Society continue to take measures to bring 
to bear on our foreign policy such social science skills as are 
relevant to the implementation of that policy. 

/ 


9. Report of the Nominating Committee. The Nominating 
Committee composed of Edward A. Kennard, Margaret 
Lantis and Asael 
For President, John Bennett, Washington University; Vice 
President, Homer Barnett, University of Oregon; Secretary, 
Edward T. Hall, Jr., Washington School of Psychiatry; 
Regional Vice-Presidents: East, J. Nixon Hadley, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service; Midwest, Joseph Casagrande, University 
of Illinois; West, Omer Stewart, University of Colorado 
of Cali 


recom 


Hanson presented the following slate 


Executive Committee: George Foster, University 
fornia. It was moved and seconded that the slat 
mended by the Nominating Committee be accepted. 


10. John Gillin, the retiring President, then turned the 


tt. 


meeting over to the newly elected President, John Benne 


11. Thanks were voted to the outgoing officers of the 


Society. 


12. It was moved and seconded that the Executive Com-’ 
mittee coordinate its activities in regard to the Society’s Code, 
of Ethics and types of membership (professional versus non 
professional) with the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, the American Anthropological Association, ant 
other relevant associations. 


13. Thanks were voted to the Program Committee and 
the University of Pittsburgh. The Secretary was directed to” 
draft a letter in the name of the Society to the Universit) 
of Pittsburgh for its hospitality. 


14. The meeting was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


for the Years Ending March 31, 1960 and March 31, 1959 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit—Beginning 


Cash Receipts 

Membership Dues and Subscriptions 

Grants—Wenner-Gren Foundation 
Grant Foundation 
New World Foundation 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation 
Field Foundation 
North Side Center for Child 

Development, Inc. 

Fund for the Republic 


Human Organization 
Special Issue (Vol. 15, #3) 
Special Issue (Vol. 16, #4) 
Back Issues 
Reprints 
Advertising Income 
Copyright Income 
Sale of Monograph 


Sundry Receipts 
Foreign Exchange 
From Annual Meetings 
Sale of Old Typewriter 
Rental of Membership List 
Addressing 
Interest-—Bank Deposits 
Postage Refunds 


Total Cash Receipts 


Totals 


Cash Disbursements 
Salary, Managing Editor 
Less: Unpaid Withheld Taxes 


Withheld Taxes Paid 

Extra Clerical Help 

Human Organization 
Printing and Mailing (Note 1) 
Reprints (Note 2) 
Reissue of Vol. 15, #3 
Monograph (Note 1) 
Cost of Copyrights 


Subtotal (Carried Forward) 


0 
he 
Q- 
500.00* 
600.00* 


500.00* 
2,000.00* 


640.32 
12.25 
1,975.75 
595.02 
178.00 
75.00 
185.60 





2.67 
19.32 
-0) 

=(). 
21.99 

180.68 

88.58 


+,000.00 
233.7 


7,848.35 
735.95 
959.00 

1,427.00 

24.00 


Years Ending 
March 31, 1950 


$ 8,802.95 


13,177.01 
600.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
750.00 
0 


— 
3600.00 0 


1,612.35 
784.00 
667.25 
688.94 
156.00 
25.00 
3,691.94 ()W— 


2) 

184.00 

45.00 

1.50 

31.16 

75.00 

413.24 O0— 

20,782.19 





3 490.00 
218.76 


3766.29 


196.83 
124.24 


7.972.75 

813.61 
eens 
0 

16.00 


10,994.30 


15,081.66 





March 31, 1959 


$ 3,241.07 


8,977.40 


6,450.00 


3,933.54 


339.66 


19,600.60 
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184.27 
192.03 


8,802.36 








12,449.90 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Years Ending March 31, 1960 and March 31, 1959 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit—Beginning 
(Brought Forward ) 
Total Cash Receipts (Brought Forward 


Totals 
Cash Disbursements 
Subtotal (Brought Forward 
Promotion and Advertising (Note 2 
Postage 
Stationery and Supplies ( Note 
Telephone 
Dues Paid (Note 2) 
Sundry Expenses 
Annual Meeting 
Expenditures out of Grants, 
Fund for the Republic 
Tape Recording, Meeting 
Traveling Expense, Meeting 
Traveling Expense, Mexico 
Traveling Expenses 
Furniture and Equipment 
Social Security Taxes 
Returned Checks 


> 


Cash Disbursements 
Cash on Hand and in Bank-End 


Reconciliatios 
On Deposit—Tompkins County Trust Co 
Cash on Hand to be Deposited 
On Deposit—lIthaca Savings Bank 
A ppropriated to Use of Grants 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation 
Field Foundation 
North Side Center for Child 
Development, Inc 
r the Republi 


aanada on ep 


Note 
Number of Issues Published 
Number of Issues Paid fot 
Monographs Published and Paid fo: 


Note 2 


Expenses incurred in the year ending March 31, 1960 and paid on or before 


April 6, 1960 were as follows 
Promotion 
Reprints 
Dues Paid 


Stationery and Supplies 


Total 


March 31, 1960 


$ 8,802.95 
20,782.19 


29,585.14 


15,081.66 
1,349.24 
455.75 
465.67 
60.67 
8.50 

1.4] 
232.10 


195.78 
1,094.89 
160.00 1,450.65 
a). 
at 
100.96 
20.00 


19.226.61 


1.449 81 
803.04 


500.00* 
600.00* 


500.00* 


549 25% ) 
i 5 


2,149.35 
2.956.343 


10,358.53 


Ending 
Mar. 31 


49.82 
155.16 
44.62 
2.47 


252.07 


Years Ending 


Match 31, 1959 


$ 3,241.07 
19,600.60 


22,841.67 


12,449.90 
467.53 
256.29 
Lis a7 

54.05 
53.61 
95.01 
49.23 


aa 
121.90 
273.08 


99.20 
L723 


14,038.72 


8,802.95 


5,825.00 


8,802.95 


These expenses are not included in the 
cash disbursements shown above. 


Prepared by Max Furman, C.P.A. 








